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A Single Man 



THE FIRST ACT 
SCENE.— Robin Wobthington's study. A 

broad French window affords a view of a 
large, well-kept garden. It is towards the end 
of the month of May, so that the garden looks 
at its freshest and brightest with flowering 
trees in bhom. The room looks comfortable 
and much used, and is distinctly a man^s 
room. There are bookshelves on either side 
of the window. Almost facing the audience 
is Robin's writing-table; a good-sized table^ 
with all the necessary things for writing, and 
littered with letters and pamphlets. By the 
writing-table there is a small typewriter's 
desk. It has drawers down one side and a 
typewriter'' s machine, with a cover on, upon 
it. Other furniture completes the scene. Near 
a settee in front of Robin's writing-table 
there is a cradle on rockers containing a 
baby. Lying near the cradle on the floor, cw 
if they had been flung there, are a Teddy- 
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8 A SINGLE MAN 

bear, a rag-doll^ and a rattle. On the settee 
lies a small case of needles and cottons and a 
baby^s bonnet with rosettes and ribbon strings 
in the process of making. 
Isabella Wobthington, a bright attractive 
young woman of almost thirty , is on her knees 
beside the cradle. 

Isabella. 

[To the haby.'l Coochy, coochy, coochy! 
[Putting her head close to the bahy.'] Bo ! [She 
picks up the Teddy-iear a/nd holds it up for the 
odby to took at as she makes a poor i/rniUmon of 
a aog ba/rhing fiercely.'] Wow, wow, wow ! 
[She throws the Teddy-bear on the floor amd 
bends soUdtousVy over the cradle.'] Did muzzer 
fichen baby? Muzzer didn't mean to fichen 
baby. [Captain Henry Worthington 
enters from the ga/rden. Henby is a cavalry 
officer^ a good-looking ^ plea^a/nt mam, of thirty- 
fime with con/venl/ional mind and rrumners. He 
wears a tweed m%t amd is mvokvng a pipe. 
He stroUs down to the cradle.] Dada ! Here's 
dada! Here's baby's dada. [Looking up at 
Henby.] Look at her, Henry. Doesn't she 
look sweet ? 

Henby. 

[Smiltno at the baby.] Hullo, babs. [He 
pokes the oaby.] Tsch t 
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Isabella. 
\In cm ecstasy.] Did you see her smile ? 

Hbnby. 

{^Giving the haby a series of litUe pokesJ\ 
Tsch, tsch, tsch ! 

Isabella. 

Don't do it any more, dear. It might not 
agree with her. [Rocks the cradle gently. 

Henby. 
I say, Isabella. 

Isabella. 
[Brightly.] What is it, dearest ? 

Henby. 
Do you think you ought to be in this room ? 

Isabella. 
Why not ? 

Henby. 

Bobin may not like to have his study turned 
into a nursery. 

Isabella. 

I shouldn't think he'd mind when it's for 
baby. 

Henby. 
Look at the floor. 
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Isabella. 

Those are baby's playthings. She threw 
them all there herself, [^uhishingly to the haby.l 
Clever little girlie ! 

Henry. 

Bobin will be coining in directly and want 
to begin his morning's work. I think we'd 
better clear out. 

Isabella. 

Very well, dear — we will — \as she sits on the 
settee] by and by. 

Henet. 
It's ten o'clock. 

Isabella. 

A literary man has no fixed hour for be^n- 
ning work. He waits till the spirit moves lum. 
It's not as if Kobin had to turn out on parade, 
punctual to the minute, like you. 

[Takes up her needle cmd cotton from 
the seat heside her and begins to stitch 
the rosettes amd si/rings on the honnet. 

Henry. 

No — but still — we must take care not to be 
in his way. It's very kind of him to have us 
here. I don't want him to think we are making 
too free with his house. 
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Isabella. 

I think it is so sweet of you, Henry, the way 
you never forget that you are the yomiger 
brother. 

Henry. 

[Smiling. 1 I learnt my place at school when 
Robin was Worthington Major and I was 
Worthington Minor. 

Isabella. 

[Sewing as she talksJi I should think our 
happy little family of three makes a very brieht 
spot in his dull, gray bachelor life. The other 
day — which day would it be ? How long have 
we been staying with Kobin ? 

Henry. 

[ WitJwut looking up from a newspaper he has 
picked vp.'\ Four days. 

Isabella. 

Yes. Then it was the day before yesterday 
-I was sitting here with baSy, and I could s^ 
Bobin, sitting at his desk, watching us. He 
didn't say a word — but I knew so well what 
was passing in his mind. He was thinking it 
must be very nice to have a young wife sittmg 
in his study while he works, and a little baby- 
waby — lovidovickins ! 

[She finishes her speech vyith her head in 
the cradle. 
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Henry. 

[^Turning his newspc^perJ] I should think 
Eobin will always remain a bachelor. 

Isabella. 

Don't you think a man is much happier for 
being mairied? ^^ 

Henby. 

[Smiling at ISABELLA.] Yes — if he finds 
the right woman. 

Isabella. 
[SmUiiig at Henry.] Of course. 

Henry. 

Perhaps Eobin hasn't had my luck, or per- 
haps he has been too busy wnting books to 
think about getting married. 

Isabella. 

[Dropj>mg her sewing, and saying thought- 
fully^ He needs the idea put mto his head. 
It's what you and I ought to do while we are on 
this visit. 

Henry. 

[Shaking his head.] I never believe in tak- 
ing a hand in other people's love affairs. 

Isabella. 
What do you think of Louise Parker ? 
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Henry. 

[ITavrng forgotten who she isj echoes,"] Louise 
Parker 1 

Isabella. 

You remember her. She was at school with 
me and she was to have been one of our brides- 
maids, only she had influenza. 

Henry. 
Oh, yes. I remember. 

Isabella. 

[Besimdng her sewmg.] Poor Louise f She 
most be nearly thirty and she's never been en- 
gaged. I shouldn't think she's ever even had 
a proposal. I'm sure she'd have told me if she 
had. I thouffht it would be so nice for her if 
Kobin fell in love with her. 

Henry. 

[Good-humour edly.l I don't see whymy poor 
brother should take up with an old girl who 
can't get anybody else. 

Isabella. 

Louise isn't oldy dear; she's my age— and she's 
very handsome. You've seen that photograph 
I have of her, with her hair done out at tne 
sides, clutching a piece of white tuUe in front. 
She looks lovely — and she isn't very much flat- 
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tered — ^not if she is as handsome as she used to 
be — though of oourae I've seen next to nothing 
of her since we've been spending our winters in 
Egypt. 

Heney. 
No— I suppose not. 

Isabella. 

Then I thought — ^having a little money of 
her own would make it so much better. 

Henry. 

Bobin is well enough off now not to think 
about that. 

Isabella. 
It would make Louise more independent. 

Henby. 

You are only looking at it from fier point of 
view. 

Isabella. 

\_Her Jumd on his.'] No, dear, I'm not— but 

you see — ^poor Louise is the only one of the old 

school set who hasn't been able to find a husband. 

[Henry Icmglvs^ and give^ Isabella a, 

UtUe caress. 
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Henry. 

I don't see how you propose to bring them 
together. If I remember rightly — Louise lives 
at Leamington while here we are at Famham. 

Isabella. 

Louise might come from Leamington to 
Famham. 

Heney. 
True. 

Isabella. 

I don't see why she shouldn't be asked on a 
little visit. 

Hbnby. 
Where? 

Isabella. 
Here. 

Henby. 

To this house ? 

Isabella. 

Yes ; I thought if Kobin saw Louise in his 
own home it might help to put the idea into his 
head. 

Heney. 
But Louise can't come on a visit to Bobin t 
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Isabella. 

Yes, she can — with me here. Robin's sister- 
in-law and Louise's oldest friend. It would be 
quite all right. I'm sure Louise wouldn't mind. 

Henbt. 
Bobin might. 

Isabella. 

I thought I could say to Eobin, that as you 
and I have no fixed home in England, perhaps 
he wouldn't mind if I invited my old friend, 
Louise Parker, to spend a few days with me 
here. I don't see how he could say No to that. 

Henry. 
You haven't asked him yet ? 

Isabella. 
No— but I've asked Louise. 

Henet. 
You haven't 1 

Isabella. 

Didn't I tell you ? I wrote to her the day 
before yesterday. I told her to put off every- 
thmg^ and come on here mwaediately, I gave 
her the most fflowin^ account of Robin. I 
should feel so happy if I were the means of 
bringing them togXr. 
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Henry. 

\Qramly^^ I think you ought to have spoken 
to Robin before inviting her. 

Isabella. 
\Penitm(ly^ Yes, dear, I see that now. 

Henry. 
He may not want her here. 

Isabella. 

\8eTi(yusly^ That's my difficulty. I don't 
know what I shall do if Bobin says he won't 
have Louise here. 



Henry. 



Put her off. 



Isabella. 

It's too late. She's in the train. She'll be 
here in three-quarters of an hour. Yes ; I re- 
ceived an eight-page letter from her this morn- 
ing. Of course when I told her to come 
immediately, I never expected she'd come at 
once. [Henry smMes in spite of hi/mself, 
Isabella, seeing Henry smile^ cheers vp.] 
Dear Louise ! She's so delighted with every- 
thing I told her about Bobm. She seems to 
look upon herself as engaged to him already. 
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Henry. 

You'd better say something to Robin without 
delay. 

Isabella. 

Yes, I suppose we had. 

\She meeU cmd rocks the cradle. Robin 
WoBTHiNGTON comes in, from the 
ga/rden. He is a pleasantj wiae^ ret- 
icent a/nd sweet-tempered mem of forty- 
three years old. 



HuUoI 



Hullo, Robin ! 



Robin. 



Henry. 



Robin. 



Don't disturb yourselves. I can't do any- 
thing until my secretary comes. 

[Robin turns over some paupers on his 
desJcy smiling broadly totmnself. Isa- 
bella looTcs at Henry, who rrhohes 
faces at her^ cmd nods^ mea/ning that 
she m/ust tdl Robin about Louise. 

Isabella. 

[With an eforf] I have a great friend — 
Louise Parker her name is [She stops 
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short when she looks at Kobin wnd sees hi/rn 
smUmg hroadly to hmiself.'] What are you 
smiling at ? 

Kobin. 

[Diffidently J] I came in here for the express 
purpose of asking you both something — ^and 
now I don't like to. 

Henry. 
Go on. 

Kobin. 
You won't laugh ? " 

Henry. 
Ko. 

Isabella. 
Of com*se not. 

Kobin. 

Well, then [Loohi/ng from one to the 

other.] Do you think I'm too old to get 
married? 

Isabella. 
No. 

Henry, 
No. 
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EOBIN. 

I want you to say what you really think. 

Henby. 
We aa*e doing. 

Isabella. 
You are not at all too old to many. 

BOBIN. 

I don't mean — I mean a girL 

Henbt. 
Of course. 

Isabella. 
So do we, 

Robin. 

I don't think I've any time to waste. I'm 
forty-three. 

Heney. 
I thought you were forty-four. 

Robin. 

[Quite armoyed,] No, I'm not. I'm only 
forty-three. 

Isabella. 

[Compl(ioendy.] Is it seeing tts that has 
made you want so much to get married ? 
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EOBIN. 

Partly — and partly it's the spring. How can 
I keep my mind off marria^ when all the 
woods and fields are filled witn family life ? I 
get the same unsettled feeling regularly every 
year. 

Heney. 

/used to get it before I was married. 

Robin. 

All the bachelors do in the pairing season. 
I've no doubt my case ia a good deal aggravated 
this year with watching you two and the baby. 
Do you know before you arrived — I rather ex- 
pected your domestic happiness might irritate 
me, but — \he smiles at tiwm hotTi^ I find it ex- 
tremely attractive. It makes me quite jealous. 

Isabella. 

\BeGhmmg Heney ix) her shs whispers to 
him while Robin's hack is tm^ned.] He^s abso- 
lutely ripe for Louise. 

Heney. 

[As Robin tm*ns to them.] I've often won- 
dered how it is you've escaped so long. You 
used to be constantly falling in love. 

Robin. 

That was before I could afford to marry. I 
got over them all. One can't miss for long 
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something one never had. Since the days that 
you remember I've been so busy getting on in 
the world, and so afraid that marriage would 
interfere with my work, that I haven't encour- 
aged myself to think of it. But now that I 
have got on — I seem to have come to a kind of 
full stop. Nothing matters as much as it did ; 
my friends don't ; my career doesn't. A great 
many bachelors experience the same sort of 
feelinff round about forty. It's not pleasant: 
it's aEmning. I ought not to be losing my 
^ip on life yet — but to retain it I need a new 
interest — ^an interest outside myself. I need — 
\mdicatmg Isabella who is genUy rockmg the 
cradle'] that's what I need. 

[He goes v/p to the wmdow^ a/nd out into 
the garden a few st^s, standing with 
his hack towa/rds Heney amd Isa- 
bella. Henry goes to Isabella 
a/nd sits ieside her. 

Henry. 
Hadn't you better tell him about Louise ? 

Isabella. 

If I tell him now — after what he's been say- 
ing — he'll think I've asked her here on purpose 
for him to fall in love with — and that makes a 
man so angry. 
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Henry. 

Pretend youVe asked her here because Pm 
so fond of her. 

Isabella. 
No, Henry, I won't ! 

Heney. 
You rwust tell him she's coming. 

Isabella. 
I know I must. 

Henry. 
Shall /tell him? 

Isabella. 
No, rU tell him. 

Henry. 
Well, tell him. 

Isabella. 

I'm goin^ to. 

\mder Gladys, a yoimg pwrlour-niaid. 

Gladys. 

[Addressing Robin.] Miss Cottrell has 
called, sir, and would Uke to see you. 

Robin. 
Oh ! Show her in here, please. 
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Gladys, 
Yes, sir. [She goes out. 

Isabella. 

[In a quick whisper to Henry.] How an- 
noying: just when I was going to tell him 
about Louise 1 

Robin. 

[Addressing them hoth.'\ It's Lady Cottrell's 
little girl — Maggie. They are neighbours of 
mine. 

piA^GGiE CoTTRELL enters. Maogie is 




a hdshet of grofpes. 

Maggie. 
Good-morning ! 

Robin. 

[Meeting Maggie and shakvng hcmds with 
her.] Good-morning, Maggie. 

Maggie. 

Mother thought you miffht like these few 
grapes. [She offers me grapes to Robin. 

Robin. 

[Taking the hasket] That's very^ kind of 
you. [Zoi/s the hasket on his wrvtvng-tdble,'] 
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Please thank your mother very mudh. Let me 
introduce you to my sister-in-law, Mrs. Worth- 
ington. 

Isabella. 

[Shaking hrnida vrUh Maggie.] How d'you 
do? 

Maggie. 
Quite well, thank you. 

EOBIN. 

[Introducmg Maggie to the cradle,'] My 
niece — Miss Pamela Grace Mary Worthington 
— Miss Maggie Cottrell. 

Maggie. 

[Peering at the baby,] What a sweet little 
kiddie ! 

[Hocks the cradle violently from side to 
side. 

Isabella. 

[Alarmed.] Stop, stop ! Don't do that ! 

[She snatches the hahy out of the cradle, 

Maggie. 
I thought they liked it. 

Isabella. 

[Tryvng to he pleasamt about it^ You were 
doing it just a trifle — ^violently. 
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MaGGI£. 

I'm so sorry 1 

Isabella. 
It doesn't matter. 

Maggie. 
\Peermg at the haby.'] It is a, little love. 

EOBIN. 

When you've done adoring the baby, this is 
my brother — Captain Worthington. 

[Henby and Maggie shake hands. 

Heney. 
How do you do ? 

Maggie. 

Quite well, thank you. [To Isabella.] 
May I look at its toes ? 

Isabella. 
[Proudly exhibitinff the hahy^s toes.'] There I 

Maggie. 

Aren't thev ducks ? 

[She touches them with herfor^/mger. 

EOBIN. 

[To Henry, smiling as he watches Isabella 
and Maggie.] Isn't she charming ? 
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Heney. 
IsabeUa? 

KOBIN. 

Maggie. 

\He continv^s smiling benevolently (U 
Maggie as he watches her. 

Maggie. 
[To Isabella.] May I hold it ? 

Isabella. 

Certainly — ^if you'd like to. [She gvoes thehaby 
to Maggie to hold.] You'll be very careful^ 
won't you ? 

Maggie. 

Trust me. [KkGOriE sits smiling at the hahy. 
Robin sits watchim/g Maggie amd smiling all 
the tvme. Maggie to the hahy^ Puss, puss, 
puss! 

Robin. 

[Mv/rmwring as he watches Maggie.] 
Charming! 

Maggie. 
[Loohi/ng at Robin.] What d'you say ? 

Robin. 

[Slightly coT^icsed.] Nothing — I was only 
thinkinff — ^nothing. [7b Isabella.] Wouldn't 
she maSe rather a good study for a Madonna ? 
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Isabella. 
Not in a hat. 

Maggie. 

\To make oonversaUon^ swya to Isabella.] 
What do you feed it on ? 

[EoBiN cmd Heney glcmce (U each other^ 
enJ>arras8ed. 

Isabella. 

Beef and potatoes. 

[Kobin cmd Heney dgcdn glcmce at each 
other^ then look away^ trying not to 
smMe. 

Maggie. 

[Suddenly thrusting the baby from her.'] Oh I 
It's going to have convulsions. 

Isabella. 

[Hv/rryma to Magkshe, snatches the hahyfrom 
her. She i/nes to hepoUte^ hut is visihi/y amioyedJ] 
It's because you are not holding her prop 
erly. Give her to me, please — ^thari you. [She 
carries the baby towards the unndow, jigging itJ] 
Did she say we were going to have convulsions ? 
Tell the naughty lady it was because she didn't 
nurse us nicely. 

[A nurse appears at the window and re- 
mans a jew minutes in conversation 
with Isabella. She carries a sJiwwl. 
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Heney jom% them,. After a few mo- 
ments the Nfese takes the l>ahyfT(ym 
Isabella amd disa/ppea/rB vnto the 
ga/rden with it. While they are thus 
ocGwpied^ Magk^ie speaks to Kobin. 

Maggie. 

I'm not much of a hand with a baby. I 
thiiJc I'd better be getting home. 

EOBIN. 

Don't go yet. What have you been doing 
lately ? 

Maggie. 

Playing tennis most of the time and larking 
about generally. We had great fun last evening 
— tobogganing down the stairs on tea-trays. 

EOBIN. 

Who was with you ? 

Maggie. 

Dickie, and one or two other boys, and Flos- 
sie, and Bertha Sims. We call ourselves the 
gang. [Holding out her hamd,'\ Good-bye. 

EOBIN. 

[Taki/tig her hamd a/nd retam/mg it^ Good- 
bye, Maggie. 
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Maggie. 

Shall I take the basket back with me, or call 
again? 

KOBIN. 

Call again— soon. 

Maggie. 

I'll come back for it in about twenty minutes. 
{She withd/rcvwB her hcmd <md goes towards 
Isabella.] Good-bye, Mrs. Worthington. 

Isabella. 
Good-bye. 

Maggie. 
Good-bye. 

Heney. 
Gk)od-bye, Miss Cottrell. 

EOBIN. 

[Movmg to open the door for her.l When 
you come back— don't ask for the basket — ask 
lor me. 

Maggie. 

Eight! 

[Maggie goes out; Robin closes the 
door after her^ then twms to Heney 
wad Isabella. 
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EOBIN. 

That's the gbl I was telling you about. 

Isabella. 
{Puzzled?^ What gu-1 ? 

Heney. 

I don't remember you telling us about any 
girl. 

KOBIN. 

I was beginninff to, when — in she came. 
Wasn't it a coinciaence? 

Isabella. 

{After a look at Henby.] You are not tell- 
ing us you intend to marry Miss Cottrell ? 

EOBIN. 

\Shyly^ I thought of doing so. [Isabella 
wad Henby loolc at eaeh other in surprise, 
Isabella's sv/rj>rise a/momits to dismay.'] 
Don't you like her? 

Henby. 
She's charming. 

Isabella. 

Very pretty — but isn't she rather too young 
for you f 
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Robin. 

No ; I may be too old for her, but she's not 
at all too young for me. That's what I want 
— ^youth and sunshine. It would keep me 
young. {Takvrvg Henry fty the a/rm cmd 
pomtmg to the ga/rden.l Think of Mag^e 
running about that g^den, sprin^g over uie 
flower beds in pursuit of butterflies. [Drop- 
ping Henry's a/rm he Bo/ys with enthu&iasmJ] 
The very vision of it makes me feel almost a 
boy. 

Isabella. 
If you really were a boy 

EOBIN. 

[Interrupting her.] If I really were a boy, 
I should see nothing so wonderful in voutL 
One needs to have reached m/y age to realize its 
charm. 

[Robin sits at his table a/ad hegi/ns fuss- 
vng with papers. 

Henry. 

[Impressed with Robin's last rema/rlc^ says to 
Isabella.] There's a world of truth in that, 
Isabella. 

Isabella. 

[Much more vmpressed hy her own idea^ says 
carelessly.'] Oh, yes, there is. [Going nearer 
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to Robin.] But though you look so boyish for 
your age 

Robin. 
A man is as old as he looks. 

Isabella. 
Feels. 

Robin. 
T(m don't know how old I feeL 

Isabella. 

But Henry and I can't help being a little 
afraid — that if you married any one so young 
as Miss CottreU — ^you might miss the com- 
panionship we hoped you would find — ^in 
marriage with some older and more intellectual 
woman. 

Robin. 

I don't want a wife with ideas. She'd argue 
with me. 

Henry. 

\Spedhmg dcroas Robin to Isabella.] I 
have noticed, Isabella, that clever men often 
choose stupid wives. 

Robin. 
[Tndiffncmily to Henby.] She's not stupid. 
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Isabella. 

[BltmUy.'] She has no idea what to do with 
a baby. 

EOBIN. 

[A little shocked and emba/rrassed.] My dear 
Isabella — how you do run on ! I don't think 
we ought to discuss this matter so prematurely. 
I have no reason to suppose that Mag^e takes 
the slightest interest iu me. [He srmles as he 
continues.'] At least — I hadn't— till this morn- 
ing. 

Henry. 
This morning? 

EOBIN. 

Yes. 

Isabella. 
Something she said ? 

KOBIN. 

No. 

Heney. 
What then ? 

EOBIN. 

[Pointmg to the basket of^ arapes.] Those 
grapes 1 W hat do I want with grapes ? I'm 
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not ill. It's merely an excuse of Maggie's to 
come and see me. I feel greatly encouraged. 
[He becomes ahsorbed m the jpa^pera on 
his desk, 

Isabella. 

Didn't vou hear her say it was her mother 
who sent her with the grapes ? 

Robin. 

Maggie is quite sharp enough, and quite in- 
dependent enough to send the grapes by the 
gardener if she didn't want to bring them her- 
self. 

Isabella. 
That may be, but 

Robln^. 

Suppose we drop Maggie and the grapes. 
I'm rather sorry I said anything about either of 
them. I don't think I ought to have done so. 
[jBeside Isabella and very jpleascmtl^,] You 
were beginning to tell me something about 
somebody when I first came in. 

[Henry stands watching them to see how 
Isabella gets on. 

Isabella. 
About my old friend, Louise Parker. 
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BOBIN. 

Oh, yes. 

Isabella. 
Such a nice girL 

EOBIN. 

KeaUyl 

Isabella. 
Pm sure you'd like her. 

Robin. 
I'm sure I should. 

Isabella. 

I thought perhaps you wouldn't mind if I 
invited her to come and see me here. 

Robin. 

Of course, my dear Isabella — any friends of 
yours would be most welcome. 

Isabella. 

Thank you. Should you object if Louise 
stayed a few days ? 

Robin. 

\I>elightedI\ The very thing I It would be 
an excuse to invite Maggie. 
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Isabella. 

Oh! 

\Sh^loo1c8at^S:E!snYmdimtay. Hbnby 
Icmgha at Isabella's face of dimuxy. 

KOBIN. 

\^Ooe8 on without heedmg them a/nd ddighted 
with his own idea.] Why, yes— don't you 
see-if you have a gh^l friend staying in the 
house, Maggie might be running backwards 
and forwar(£ all day long. She has nothing to 
do. When do you want Miss — ^Miss — ^your 
friend to come? 

Isabella. 

She's coming this morning. I took the lib- 
erty of 

EOBIN. 

[Interrv^ting her.] I'm so glad vou did. 
Nothing could be more fortunate. I'll go and 
tell Mrs. Higson to get a room ready. [JSe 
goes towards the door.] Maggie mi^t come to 
tea this afternoon. \Me goes out. 

Isabella. 

[As soon as the door is dosed.] Oh, Henry, 
can't you do something ? 

Heney. 
Why shouldn't he many Maggie ? 
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Isabella. 

[i7M%7km%.] Henry 1 

Henby. 

I've known several cases of men marrying 
^rls half their age that turned out very wefi 
indeed. 

Isabella. 
But what am I to say to Louise ? 

Heney. 
Louise hasn't got an option on him. 

Isabella. 

Don't make jokes about it, dear; she'll be 
here in less than half an hour. 

Heney. 

Louise must take her chance. I should think 
when we've been here a little longer, we shall 
find that the neighbourhood bristles with women 
who want to marry Robin. 

{Reenter Robin. 

Robin. 

I'm sorry, but I shall have to ask you to 
leave me now. Miss Heseltine is coming. 

Isabella. 
\Su^pici(m%Vy^ Who's Miss Heseltine ? 
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KOBIN. 

My secretary. 

\He sit8 at the writmg4able cmd gets a 
jpen a/nd pa/per. 

Isabella. 

Do you have a woman secretary ? 

{She glomces at Heney. 

KOBIN. 

Yes. I've been taking more or less of a 
holiday since you came. That's how it is you 
haven't seen her. 

Isabella. 

{After another eigmficcmt gla/nce at Henby.] 
Is she pretty ? 

Robin. 

I really don't know. I think so. I see her 
so much I forget what she's like. 

Isabella. 
That's absurd ! 

Robin. 

It's quite true. You see — I'm always work- 
ing when she's here. It's like thinking aloud 
to talk to Miss Heseltine. I feel just as com- 
fortable with her in the room as if she wasn't 
there. [He hegma to vrrite. 
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Henby. 

Come along, Isabella. He wants to get to 
work. 

Isabella. 

[Jommg Henby.] Very welL I shall have 
to go to tne station directly to meet Louise. 

[They go out. Eobin is absorbed in his 
writmg^ cmd does not look %up as Miss 
Heseltine enters. 
[Enter Miss Heseltine. 8h^ is a 
sweet-faced woma/n of twenty-eighty 
with v/nobtrusime mam/ners hut jplenty 
of cha/racter amd deterrrwMvtion. She 
ts neatly and very jplavnly d/ressed^ 
a/nd oa/rries a notebook in her ha/nd. 
She moves about m a quick, business- 
JAke fashion. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Gk)od-morning, Mr. Worthington. 

Eobin. 

Good-morning, Miss Heseltine. 

[Miss Heseltine expresses disapproved 
as she sees the Teddy-bea/r, ra/g-doU, 
a/nd ratde Vyvng on the floor. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Tsch, tsoh, tsch ! 

[She gathers, up the Teddy -ieaa*, rag-doll^ 
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rattle J work^ox^ and the hahxfa homiety 
pitches them all into the cradle/ drags 
%t to the comer. Slie then seats herself 
at her desk^ takes the cover off her type- 
vrriter^ amd gets two sheets of paper 
from the drawer of the desk. 

EOBIN. 

"Where did we leave off last time ? 

Miss Heseltins. 
We were writing that article on fossils. 

Robin. 
I don't feel at all like fossils to-day. 

Miss Heseltine. 

{Putting the pa/per va the machine^ We 
don't need to send it in before Friday. 

Robin. 
I have an idea for a poem. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Some more of those topical verses ? 

Robin. 
No— just an ordinary little poem about love. 

Miss Heseltine. 

\Takmg a swift sv/rprised look at Robin be- 
fore she speaks.] Quite a new departure. 
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BOBIN. 

Take this down. 

\He paces {he room^ thoughtfully^ hrfore 
speahmg. He then hegms to dictate^ 
BOuLfuU/y. 

Gome hither, my beloved, 

[Miss Heseltine makes a shorty sharp^ 
huamesslike aUack on the keys ofKer 
machme. Robin contmu>es ae hefore. 

With shining, smiling eyes, 

[Miss Heseltine repeats the attack. 
Robin contmuee as before. 

And soft sweet lips — 

{Again Miss Heseltine types. Robin 
a/rops the far-awa/y voice in which he 
has dictated the poem. 

Robin. 

It's no good. I can't concentrate my mind. 
It's all in a turmoil. Tear it up, please, will 
you ? [He stands at the vrnidow^ cooking out 
into the ga/rdm> with his hack to her. Miss 
Heseltine takes the sheet of paper otU of the 
ma^hiney moves her lips as she reads the poem 
over to herself vnth an affectionate smile. 
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Bobin's attention is ohviously attracted hy 
something lie sees in thega/rden. He spealcs 
without tu/mrng rou/nd.^ How pretty I 

Miss Heseltine. 

Are yon still dictating? 

[She hv>rriedhj folds wp the sheet of 
pa/per with uiepoem on it. 

KOBIN. 

Ko. I was watching the housemaid flirting 
with the postman. There's nothing so charm- 
ing to see as a pair of lovers. [Mim Hesel- 
TINE smiles to K&rsdf as she tucks the poem into 
the bosom of her dress. Robin comes towards 
his desky idly tfwmvag over a sheet or two of 
paper to cover the ernha/rrassment he feds in 
saying the foUowvng.'] It may surprise you — 
what I am going to ask you [Miss Heseltine 
is very altentwe\ but — I want to ffet married. 
[Miss Heseltine is so swiprised she drops her 
ruler on the floor with a datter. Robin hurries 
to pick it up for her. She riseSj picks it up. amd 
sits agam.] The girl I want to marry is some 
one I've known very well for a long time. I've 
been in the habit of seeing her constantly, but 
hitherto— we have only been on friendly terms. 
[Miss Heseltine nods her head, gravely.'] I'd 
like to get on to sentimental terms with her. 
[Miss Heseltine nods her head, smdUng.} 
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It's always a little difficult to change a lonir- 
establish/d friendly relationship intf a senS- 
mental one — not difficult exactly — but it needs 
careful handling. You see what I mean ? 

Miss Heseltin^b. 
[Drojpping her eyes."] I think I do. 

KOBIN. 

I'm afraid I may make the transition too 
abruptly — startle her — ^perhaps even frighten 
her away. So I want you to help me if you 
wilL 

Miss Heseltinb. 
[Lookmg %up at him.} How ? 

KOBIN. 

Before asking her the definite question I 
should so like to find out — if possible — whether 
she has anything more than a friendly feeling 
for me. 

Miss Hesbltinb. 
Have you no idea ? 

EOBIN. 

None— at least — very little. 

Miss Hesbltinb. 

Perhaps you have given her no direct sign of 
the change in your feelings towards her. 
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EOBIN. 

No ; I haven^t. 

Miss Hesbltinb. 
Then I don't see what she can do. 

KOBIN. 

You think, then, that she may be in love with 
me without showing it ? 

Miss Hesbltinb. 
I'm quite sure of that. 

Robin. 
She may want to but be afraid to ? 

Miss Heseltinb. 

That's it. 

Robin. 

\Movvag about reailessly,'] A man can feel 

1'ust as shy about breaking the ice as a girl. 
]t would be dreadful to get a rebuff. She 
might lauffh m my faxse. Girls have been 
known to be very unfeeling towards middle- 
aged suitors. They think it's funny to lead 
them on till they get a proposal and give a 
refusal — and then they go and tell their friends 
about it. [He picks up a letter arid folds it 
nervously^ I don't want to risk anything of 
that sort — so I was wondering if you'd be so 
kind as to say something first. 
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Miss Heselttntb. 

{Taken ahack,'\ Me speak first ? [Tuminff 
away from him.] Oh, no — I couldn't ! 

EOBIN. 

\_Condng and standing close to her shoulder.'] 
I only mean — ^if you could help me to find out 
in some way — what kind of an answer I should 
be likely to get. [ITe pauses.] It's Maggie 
Cottrell. [Miss Heseltine must express^ un- 
seen iy Robin, the grief and disa^ppointm^nt she 
feels in lea/mim^g that xt is Magoie he has meamt 
amd not herself^ You know Maggie Cottrell ? 
[Miss Hbseltine hends her head.] She's a 
friend of jours ? f Miss Heseltine hends her 
head affmn.] A great friend ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

We are not in the same position, of course, 
but she has always been kind to me and taken 
notice of me. 

EOBIN. 

Has she ever given you any confidences ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. 

Robin. 
[Shyly. ] Anything about me ? 
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Miss Hbseltinb. 

No. 

Robin. 

[ With a Hide note of disappomtment'] Oh I 
{Moving a/wm as he says^ iiwughtfuLly^ That 
might either mean that she takes no interest in 
me at ail, or that it's too deep for words. \To 
M188 Heseltine agavn^ Are you sure you 
wouldn't mind ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

I should like to do whatever would please you, 
but— do you think I'm the best person for this ? 

Robin. 

You are the ovly person. I don't know any 
one else I oould ask such a thing of. I never 
feel shy with you. I was telling my brother 
just now — ^it's like thinking aloud to talk to 
you. 

Miss Heseltine. 
{QuAe(lAiI\ I'm glad you feel Ihat 

Robin. 

\Not noUomg Miss Heseltine, A^ «ay« *mi^ 
vng to Imnself.'] Dear Maggie — so young and 
so pretty. |Miss Heseltine rises. Me had 
almost forgotten her presence for a moment in 
thinking ^Maggie. He twms to hefi' smiling 
apologetically.'] I beg your pardon. 
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Miss Heseltii^e. 

Forgive me for what I am going to ask you. 
{She goes to him cmd says^ very gravely.] x ou 
are quite, qidte sure that this would be for your 
happiness and your good ? 

Robin. 

Tes. I'm quite sure. I've thought it all out. 
It's so dull here, and I'm becoming sicch an old 
fogey. If Magffie would have me she'd cheer 
me up as nobody else could. She'd be the re- 
making of me. 

Miss Heseltine. 
IQuieilyJ^ I'll do what you want me to do. 

Robin. 

It's very kind of you, Miss Heseltine. You 
can approach the subject quite lightly, you 
know — almost chafltogly. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Oh, no, I couldn't do it that way. If I do it 
at all — I must do it seriouslv. 

{The front door hell ringa. 

Robin. 

Mag^e come back for her basket. I'll slip 
out and leave her with you, {He goes tovxiras 
the vymdowJ] If you want an excuse for me 
not being in my study {seizi^ thehashetof 
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gTwpes\ I've ^ne into the pantry to put these 
grapes on a dish. That'll look very natural. 

\Re goes out hurriedly, Re^wter Mao- 
gib Jyy tiie door, 

Magk>ie. 

\ComA/ng jvM inside the room,'] Isn't Mr. 
Worthington here ? 

M1S8 Heseltinb. 
He's gone to get your basket. 

Mack^ib. 
Oh I 

Miss Heseltikb. 
Will you stay and talk to met 

Maggie. 

Yes — with pleasure. 

[She &it8 on the settee watching Miss 
Heseltine cmd waiting for her to 
begin the cowversation. Miss Hesel- 
TINE slowly ofpvroaches Maggie wnd 
then sits ieside her. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Have you ever thought of marriage ? 

Maggie. 
lC?iee7fidly,] Oh, yes— often and often. 
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Miss Heseltine. 

Thought what it means — to leave your pres- 
ent life behind you and go and live his life with 
him f You'd have to love him very much to 
do that. 

Maggie. 
I should say so. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Perhaps youVe already asked yourself 
whether there's any one you'd be willing to 
ffive up everything for? [Maggie smiles 
knowingly sideways at Miss Heseltine.] Do 
you sometimes ask yourself that question ? 

Maggie. 
Every time I meet a nice-looking man. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Then you've never thought of any man seri- 
ously ? 

Maggie. 
Are you alluding to Mr. Worthington ? 

Miss BLeseltine. 

{Bather taken hack ami emha/rrassed.'] Well, 
yes — I — did mean 

Maggie. 
Did he ask you to — ^to ? 
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Miss Heseltiks. 



IfAGGIS. 

Sound me. 

Miss Hbseltikb. 
That's it. 

Maogib. 
[Pleased and aitrpriaed.'] "Well, I never ! 

Miss Heseltine. 

You may think it's funny for me to sound 
you 

Maggie. 

I didn't think of that What made him pitch 
on youf 

Miss Heseltine. 

[ With a touch of pride.'] I know him better 
than any one else does. I'm only his secretary 
of cour4, but I've been working for him for 
five years now, and what with dictating to me, 
and talking about his work to me, and saying 
his thoughts aloud to me 

Maggie. 

[ With no idea of gvovng offenseJ] He has 
come to look upon you, I suppose, as part of 
your machina 
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Miss Heseltine. 
\MeeUy:\ That's it. 

Maggie. 

{ImpvlsvoeJA/ seizing Miss Heseltine hy 
the a/rm.'] Go on — teU me — what else did he 
say ? [ Wriggling towards her. 

Miss Heseltine. 

That's all. He just wanted me to find out if 
there was any hope for him. 

Maggie. 

[^Whispering lotcdly in Miss Heseltine's 
ear.] Tell him " Yes." 

Miss Heseltine. 
Have you made up your mind already ? 

Maggie. 

Ages affo. Mother and I have frequently 
discussed me probabilities. [CfigglingJ] "Mrs. 
Worthinffton " — ^just think of it I 

[/She la/ugas amd kicks ottt her feet in 
front. 

Miss Heseltine. 

{Lookvn^g at her gra/vely,'] I shouldn't have 
thought it would make you laugh. 
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Maggis. 

\Sweeay.'\ Why shouldn't I laugh if Tm 
happy? 

Miss Heseltine. 

I thought when you heard that a man like 
Mr. Woraiin^ton wanted to make you his dear 
wife — ^you'd feel more 4ike going on your knees. 

Maggie. 
\Imj^eMedI\ Of course it has its serious sida 

Miss Heseltinb. 

That's what I want you to see — if you don't 
think I'm taking a liberty in saying so. I'm 
older than you^ and I've had a harder life than 
y(yu. There were many things at my home to 
make me grow up sad and serious minded : it's 
all been bright for you, You^ve had no occa- 
sion yet to take life seriously — ^but you will 
have when you marry. You'll find him diffi- 
cult to understand at times — ^moody, and even 
a little irritable, like all very clever people are ; 
then you must be patient, and remember that 
your husband is a great man. Some days he'll 
take himself off to the clouds, and then, if you 
think of yourself more than him, you'll be say- 
ing, " I mijffht as well not exist for all the notice 
he takes of me." Those are the hardest times — 
the times when he doesn't seem to notice your 
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existence. Bat if you take a kind of pride in 
keeping quiet and not bothering him, and not 
letting other people bother him — ^it'll make it 
easier for you. Irll all be (juite easy if you love 
him enough. That's what it needs — real love- 
deep love [bending forward slie takes her hands']^ 
love that knows how to wait patiently. Look 
after him well — won't you ? [Her voice falteraJl 
Excuse me preaching you such a sermon. {Re- 
enter EoBiN, with the errmty basket. Miss Hes- 
ELTINE goes towa/rds Mttl] I've done what you 
wanted me to [Kobin smil^s'jy and now, if you 
don't mind, I'll go home. I've got a h^ache. 

[mitt Miss Heseltine quickly. 

Kobin. 

[looking after Miss Heseltine.] I'm so 
sorry, Miss Heseltine, so very sorry ! [He turns 
to Maggie, who rose when he entered. They 
a/re both exceedvngly embarrassed and stand 
smiling foolishly at each other. After a pause 
he says^ Well — Maggie. 

Maggie. 

[Lookvng at the groundPi Well — Robin. 
[Robin looks at the basket in his hamd^ 
then looks about him for a place to 
deposit itj m^kes a few Kesitain/ng 
movements^ and fmdwy puts it on 
the writiavg-table a/nd comes towa/rds 

Maggie. 
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BOBIN. 

\yeTy niod/y cmd gentlv.] You are very 
sweet. [MAChGiE j^mts np nerface eosp^tmg to 
he hissed; he kisses her.J Dear Maggie, I am 
very maoh touched that you care for me. 
[Maggie, smMmgy sits 09i me settee. He sits^ 
taking her hcmd and' loohmg at it.] What dear 
little hajidsl [He puts his a/rvn roimd her wa4st 
and kisses her again.'\ 

[The door is suddenly throvm qpen. 
Enter Isabella, followed hy Louise 
Parker. Isabella comes man^ching 
gaikf in^ dressed m her out-door 
dottles, Louise is taUy grojcefuL^ af- 
fectedy heavMfvUy dressed a/nd twenty- 
nine. 

Isabella. 

\SpeaJcvng as she enters^ Here's Louise! 
\8he stops peimfiedy as she sees Eobin amd Mag- 
gie siUing m a sentmiental attitude on the set- 
tee.] Oh ! 

[Robin ami Maggie, very much embar- 
rassedjjurnp up as they enter. Louise 
comes towards^OBlNy who goes towards 
her, holding out his hand. 



Eobin. 
How d'you do, Miss- Miss 
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LomsE. 

[Languidly givhig him her hand.]^ Parker 
— Louise Parker. 

EOBIK. 

I hope you've had a nice journey from — 
from 

Louise. 

Leamington. 

J[There is a pause of etnba/rrassnient. 
KoBiN looks at Maggie a/nd goes to 
her. 

Maggie. 

[ Whi^ering to Eobin.] Hadn't you better 
tell them we are engaged ? 

EOBIN. 

Yes. [Tv/ming to Isabella a/nd Louise 
who look towards him a^ he speaks.l^ Miss Cot- 
trell has Just consented to bm)me my wife. 

\Me takes Maggie's hamd. Another long 
pause of e7nharrassment Isabella 
and Louise look at each other in con- 
sternation, Robin looks at Maggie. 

Maggie. 

[Going to Isabella.] I know without you 
telling me that you congratulate me. Thank 
you very much I [She shakes Isabella warrrdy 
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lyy the Jiand. Isabella doea not respond. She 
does nothing but svhmit to ha/oe her hcmd 
shaken. Haggle then turns to Louise amd 
shakes her wa/rmly hy the hand.'] Thank you 
very much. [Louise submits in the sa/me ma/n- 
ner as Isabella. Maggie turns to Eobin.] 
I'll be off home now to tell the family the 
joyful news. 

[She takes Jier basket from the table amd 
goes to the window. 

EOBIN. 

I'll come with you. \To Isabella amd 
Louise.] You'll excuse me, I'm sure — under 
the circumstances. I shall be back to lunch. 
Come along, Maggie. 

[KoBiN amd Maggie go off. Louise 
looks after them^ then at Isabella. 

Isabella. 

\In great distress.] My poor Louise— what 
mtcst we do ? 

Louise. 

We must lay our heads together, dear, and 
see if we can't wean him away from her. 

[She unfastens her coat as the curtain 
fails. 



THE SECOND ACT 

SCENE.— EoBiN Woethington's dravnng- 
room. A large French window stands vnde 
open and all the windows afford a view of 
Robin's garden ; a different view from that 
seen from his stvdy window. The fireplace 
is banked up with ferns and flowering plants. 
There are plenty of comfortable armchairs^ a 
cushion seat and two settees. Against the 
wall a cabinet. Up by the window a good- 
sized oval table is laid with a white cloth and 
tea-things for eight people. Chairs arjound 
this table. 

Three weeks have passed by since the first 
ojct. It is half-pa^st four on an afternoon in 
June. 

Henry and Isabella and Loitise Parker 

are in the room. HenRY is looking, off from 
the tvindow. ISABELLA w seated on one sofa 
and Louise on the other. Henry wears 
tennis fiannels, and ISABELLA and LouiSE 
are charmingly dressed for a garden party. 

Laughter and noise are heard off in the gar- 
den ; the hud young voices of Maggie and 

Dickie Cottrell and 6ertha Sims. 

I%e voice of Bertha is then heard above 
the laughter. 

58 
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Bertha. 

[In the gardefi.'] Stop it, Dickie ! Come on, 
Magi Play! 

[7%6 latiffhter and noise die a/way. 

Henry. 

Bobin's engagement really h(zs rejuvenated 
him. There ne is, running about tne tennis 
court like a boy of fourteen, picking up balls for 
Maggie in the most pliant way. [7b Isa- 
bella.] There's no doubt about it — he's tre- 
mendously in love with her. 

Louise. 

[Zangtddli/.] He has only been engaged to 
her for three weeks yet. [Henry cooks a/t 
Louise with marked aisdpproval. Isabella 
merdy looks resianed and bored, Louise ^0^ 
towards the window^ saying graciously to Isa- 
bella as she passes her.'] I'm going out to 
talk to Lady Cottrell. {She goes out. 

Henry. 

[Indignantly.] However much longer does 
that woman intend to stay ? 

Isabella. 
[Resigned.] I wish I knew. 
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Henry. 

It's monstrous! Lingering on week after 
week, uninvited — making up to Bobin in this 
extraordinary fashion. 

Isabella. 
Louise has not improved since she left schooL 

Henry. 

The way she manoeuvres to get him alone, 
insists upon reading everything he writes, and 
is always trying to give the conversation an 
intellectual turn. 

Isabella. 

[Lettmg herself go m irritation agai/nst 
Louise.] Oh, yes-— and the way she keeps 
coming down-stairs in one elaborate gown after 
another, gliding about so gracefully — and he 
takes no notice of her. 

Henry. 

A good thing for us that he doesn't see what 
she's up to — since she's ov/r friend. 

Isabella. 
[MeeJcly.'] Mine, dear. 

Henry. 

[Stamping aiout] What is her object in it 
all? Does she thmk she'll get Bobin away 
from Maggie ? 
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Isabella. 

That was what she said she meant to do 
when she first came. But, as you know, dear, 
I soon let her see I couldn't countenance any- 
thing of that sort It's one thin^ to try and 
make a match, but it's quite anouier thing to 
try and break off an engagement. 

Henry. 
Doesn't she see that ? 

Isabella. 

When a woman doesn't wish to see a thing 
she has very little dilficulty in persuading her- 
self that it is not so. I can quite understand 
that it was very disappointinj^ for Louise to 
come all the way from Leanungton for noth- 
ing — but it wasn't my fault that Bobin got 
engaged just before she arrived. 

Henry. 

He probably wouldn't have taken any notice 
of her anyway. 

Isabella. 

That's what I told her to try and console 
her. 

Henry. 

What troubles me most is that it looks so bad 
for yov, for her to be staying here so long and 
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behaving in this way. It looks as though you 
encouraged her. 

Isabella. 

I know. It presents tw^ as a most repulsive 
character. But what can I do? She simply 
won't go. 

Henry. 

You've given her some good strong hints, 
haven't you ? 

Isabella. 
Dozens ! 

Henry. 
What does she say ? 

Isabella. 

She doesn't say anything. She just stays. 
It looks as if she meant to stay forever. 

Henry. 
I'm afraid you'll have to be rude to her. 

Isabella. 

I've been ruder to her already than I ever 
was to any one in my life. 

Henry. 

I don't see how any one else can say any- 
thingtoher. Ftm in^ted her. ^ 
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Isabella. 

[TronhledJi Don't reproach me^ darling. 
Tou don't know how I regret writing that 
letter. 

Henry. 

[Gomff towards her to comfort her^ I'm not 
reproacmng you, dear. 

Isabella. 

I can't help feeling you are displeased with 
me. \She begins to cry. 

Henry. 
No, dear. 

Isabella. 

I'm afraid you are — but you know, Henry — 
[she awaUows her tea/rs and looks up at Henry] 
I do love you and baby. \They embrace^ 

[Enter Louise and Lady Cottrell. 
Lady Cottrell is a strong^ alert^ 
opinionatwe woman of fifty ; her 
clothes a/re loose amd comfortable with- 
out hemg eccentric. 

Louise. 

Lady Cottrell and I have come in to see if 
tea is ready. 
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Henry, 
I suppose we must wait for Eobin. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Not at all. Eing the bell. [She sits on iJve 
sofa, Isabella obediently rings the heU.] He's 
forgotten all about tcs. He thinks only of 
Magffie. [Addressing Isabella.] Have vou 
heard? We are going to have the wedding 
quite soon. 

Isabella. 
[Interested,'] Oh — ^no— I hadn't heard. 

Hekry. 
Nor had I. When is it to be ? 

Lady Cottrell. 

In six weeks. 

[Louise places her hamd to her heart. 
Lady Cottrell stares at her with- 
out hetrayvng emotion of amy kind, 
Henry amd Isabella exchange 
gla/nces. Louise totters towa/rds Isa- 
bella. 

Louise. 

[To Isabella.] Have you got your vinai- 
grette about you ? 
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Isabella. 

[Irritahly detaching a vinaigrette from the 
long chcdn which she wears round ner neckJ] 
There 1 

Louise. 

Thank you, dear. \8he sniffs the vinaigrette as 
Isabella glances at her with the utmost dis- 
a^pproval. Louise smiles wanly at Lady Cot- 
TBELL.] I felt a little faint. 

Lady Cottkell. 

Your dress is too tight. [Henry giggles. 
Louise gla/nces ha/u^htuy at Lady Cottbell, 
turns from her as %f not deigning to reply ^ as 
she sniffs the vinaigrette^ a/ad sits aown. Lady 
Cottbell addresses Isabella.] That's the 
cause of nearly all the fainting — tight-lacing. 
[She pvUs her dress away from her vn front to 
show that she is not tightly laced.'\ I don't 
faint! It's the cause of a great deal of bad 

temper, too— not to mention biliousness 

Yes. In six weeks. August the tenth. Why 
should we wait ? Nothing to wait for except 
the clothes. 

Louise. 

Do you think it's wise, dear Lady Cottrell, to 
let your girl be married so young ? 

Isabella. 
[Angrily imder her hreathJ] Louise ! 
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Lady Cotteell. 

Wise! Of course I think it's wise or I 
shouldn't let her do it. 

Louise. 

It seems to me to be thrusting responsi- 
bilities upon her almost too early. {With 
a ra^pidj affectedly imptil&iwe movement^ she 
darts to the cushion seat wad drops grace- 
fully tmm it al/most at Lady Cotteell's 
feet.] Vo let her remain a child a little 
longer. 

[Isabella looks at Henry, who shrugs 
his shoulders. 

Lady Cotteell. 

Every girl ourfit to be married by the time 
she's twenty. I was — ^so were my two sis- 
ters ; so was my eldest daughter, and so shall 
Maggie be. Marriage comes natural to a girl 
at that age. She loves her husband and obeys 
him instead of sitting up and criticizing him 
as they do if thej havetf t acquired the wifely 
habit in good tmie — the good old habit of 
subjection. It's all due to this present craze 
for late marriages that we have so many 
hysterical spinsters. They don't know what's 
the matter with them, but their mothers do. 
Nothing infuriates me more than the way our 
modern young women spend the time when they 
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oo^ht to be having children, in thinking 
and reading and wnting and talking about 
marriage; deciding amon^ themselves what 
fnea ought to be Uke. By the time they 
think they are ready to put on their orange 
blossoms, theyVe grown so exacting thev 
can't settle down to one man. Maggie shall 
marry in good time. {Enter Gladys with 
the teay a/ad plate of hot huns which shspldces 
on the oval table up stage.'] Tea! [Cheer- 
fuUy.'] I feel about ready for it after that 
harangue. 

[Goes v^ to inspect th^ tea table. Gladys 
goes out. Henby joins Lady Cot- 
TRELL at the tea tcMe. Louise re- 
models drooping upon the cushion-seat 
the picture of aespa/!/r. Isabella 
goes towards the wvndoWj passvng he^ 
tween Louise amd the sofa. 

Isabella. 
\As she passes Louise.] Get up > 

Louise. 

IjSlowh/ rising to her full height amd sa/yi/ng 
i/ragicaWy to herself] August the tenth ! 

[She presses her ha/nd to her temples. 

Isabella. 

\At the window.] They've finished their 
game. 
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Henby. 
Are they coming in ? 

Isabella. 

Yes. Eacing to see who'll get here first. 
Bertha Sims is last. 

Lady Cottbell. 
Who's first ? 

Isabella. 

Tour son. 

{Enter Dickie Cotteell carrying a 
racquet. He is a hright-faced^ merry 
hoy of eighteen. He wears tewais jla/nr 
nels. He enters runnvng, 

Dickie. 

Here we are 1 [Dickie rwns m, then titming 
to look at the others who a/re followvng^ Come 
along, Mr. Worthington ! 

[EoBiN amd Maggie ervter^ hamdim, hamdj 
nmning. Robin is ra;ther blown, 

Maggie. 
I'd have won if you hadn't held me back. 
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KOBIN. 

{Protestmg^ I can ran as fast as any of you, 

Dickie. 
Are you out of breath, Mr. Worthington ? 

EOBIN. 

\ynio obmovsly is out of hreath.'] No, of 
course I'm not out of breath. 

Maggie. 

Shall we all sprint back to the tennis lawn 
and back again ? 

EOBIN. 

[ Very posi^ely.] No 1 Certainly not 1 

Dickie. 

[Dancing up stage amd looking off in the direc- 
tion they nme come A Here conies Bertha ! Go 
it, Bertha I Bun, Bertha I 

[He claps his hands, 

Maggie. 

[Clcmping her hands amd> dam^vng about 
with Dickie, soreamfiingJ] Bertha! Bertha! 
Bertha! 

[Enter Bertha Sims. Bertha is a fat 
girl of sixteen. Slie is puffing a/nd 
olowi/ng as she runs m. 
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Bebtha. 
I didn't get a fair start. 

KOBIN. 

\Laughmg^ Poor Bertha ! 

Dickie. 

Good old Bertha ! 

\He slapa Bebtha soundly on the hack, 

Bebtha. 

Don't ! 

Lady Cottbell. 

Dickie ! You mustn't do such things as that. 
[Dickie is momenta/rily svhdued. 

Maggie. 

[Da/nci/ng wp to the tea table^ Come on, come 
on, come on. Tea ! 

\She seats herself at the tea table. 

EOBIN. 

Come on, Dickie. We'll have tea at the big 
table. 

Dickie. 

[Makmg Robin pass in front of him.] i ou 
must sit beside your inamorata. 

Robin. 

[Going to the seat hy Maggie, he says hefore 
he sits.] Come along, Bertha. 
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Bebtha. 
Where shall /sit? 

Robin. 

Anywhere. 

[EoBiN wnd Maggie ^p^mr (nU the tea to- 
geiher. 

Dickie. 

Don't make a fuss, Bertha. It doesn't mat- 
ter in the least where you sit. 

[Bebtha ^its dowo,. 

Lady Cottbell. 

\To Louise.] I think we may as well let the 
gentlemen wait upon us, don't you. Miss Parker ? 

Louise. 
August the tenth, did you say ? 

Lady Cottbell. 

Yes ; I suppose you'll have gone away by 
then? 

Louise. 

{Mysterimialy^i^ I don't know. 

{There is some general chattering and 
laughter at the tea table, 

Henby. 
May I give you some tea. Lady Ciottrell ? 
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Lady Cottbell. 

Thank yon. 

{She takes a cup of tea from Henby. 

Heney. 
\Oivvrhg amjoHher awp to Louise.] Tea ? 

Louise. 
Thanks. 

Lady Cottbell. 

. \CaUmg out'] Dickie ! Bring Miss Parker 
ana me some buns. 

[Skrieks of la/ughter come from the tea 
table. They aU look towards it. 

KOBIN. 

[Bisi/ng am,d sca/rceby able to speak for loAighr 
ter.] fiertha — has just stuck her thumb in the 
strawbemr jam. 

[Jjife sits dovm shaking with laughter. 
AUthe others laugh^ too^ except Louise. 
Beetha, sucking her leftthumh^ laughs 
rovmd at them aUy delighted with 
herself. 

Lady Cottbell. 

\Tv/rrd7hg to Louise says^ laitghdng.] Bertha 
has just stuck her thumb in the strawberry jam. 

[Louise doesnH J/mgh. 
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Dickie. 
Oh, Bertha, yon are a disgusting girl 1 

Maggie. 

Sit down I 

\She th/roim a piece of food at Dickie. 
They aU laugh ana chatter roimd the 
table. 

Lady Cottbell. 

[To Louise.] How delightful it is to see 
Mr. Worthington unbend with the young peo- 
ple ! No one would think, to look at him now, 
that he's a clever man. 

[Lady Cottrell and Louise turn to 
look at Robin, who is whimpering 
with Maggie, his fdce nea/rly v/nder 
the hrim of her hat. Louise rises 
hastily^ and goes v/p towards the 
window. 

Isabella. 

[Amdoushj to Henry.] What is Louise up 
to now? 

Louise. 

{CaUmg^ Mr. Worthington. [Robin is so 
engrossed in Maggie he ooesrhH hear Louise. 
She calls louder.'] Mr. Worthington 1 
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EOBIN. 

[Turning to Louise.] Yes ? 

Louise. 

Do come here. I want to show you some- 
thing. 

EOBIN. 

[To Maggie.] Excuse me a minute. 

[He joins Louise. 

Louise. 

[Affectedly^ indicatmg the view from the 
wmaow.] Aren't the various lights and shad- 
ows in the garden lovely ? 

Robin. 

Lovely ! 

[He hurries back to his seg^t heside 
Maggie. 

Louise. 

[Gazing across the garden.'] They remind 
rae of Bruges. 

[She looks rownd and finds him gone^ 
then she gets a hooTc amd sits down, 

Isabella. 

[To Heney.] Trying to make out she's so 
travelled. 
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Bertha. 

I say, can any of you do this ? 

{She throws a Vwnvp of sugar in the air 
a/nd tries to catch it in her mouthy hut 
faUs. 

Magglb. 

Yes. \She throws a piece of food at Berth A. 

Bertha. 

Kg! 

[She throws a piece of food hack at 

Maggie. Maggie throws a bun at 
Bertha. Lady Cottrell Umghs 
heartily. 

EOBIN. 

Can you do this ? 

[Juggling with some lumps of suga/r. 

Maggie. 

[Taking lumps of suga/r from the sugar-basin.'] 
Oh ! I must try that. One, two, three ! 

[Juggling with them. 

Dickie. 

[Also jugglmg with lumps of stcgar.] One, 
two, three ! — ^Don't jog me. 

Bertha. 

Look ! [She tries to balance her teaspoon on 
her nose. 
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[ErUer Miss Heseltine wUh a type-- 
written letter m her hand. She re- 
mains nea/r the door^ a little timid 
among aU the noise a/nd laughter 
whdcK seems to greet her. They sub- 
side when she enters^ a/nd aU look 
towa/rds her. Bobin oomss down to 
Miss Hjeseltine. 

Robin. 
What is it, Miss Heseltine ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

You asked me to bring you this letter as soon 
as it was written. 

Robin. 

Oh, yes. [Taking the letter from Miss Hes- 
eltine he reads it over to himself.'] That 
seems all right. [He looks at Miss Heseltine 
amd says kmdly.'] You look tired. You'd bet- 
ter leave off for to-day and go home. 

Miss Heseltine. . 
I haven't finished typing the American articled 

Robin. 
Won't it do to-morrow ? 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Yon promised to send it off to-night. 

Robin. 
But I don't want you to overwork yourself. 

Miss Heseltine. 

If I didn't overwork myself — I might lose 
my head, too. 

[Shs takes the letter out of his hcmd cmd 
goes out quickly with it RoBiN looks 
after her till she has closed the door. 
Louise comes towards him, smUhigy 
with a smaU volwnie in, her Jumd. 

Louise. 

Mr. Worthington, have you read this new 
volume of Eastern Poems ? 

Robin. 
[Preoccupied,'] Yes. 

Louise. 

Do you think we are meant to take them 
literally or allegorically ? 

Robin. 
Both. 

[He passes Louise and sits on the cushion 
seat, taking out his cigarette case and 
helping hvmself to a ciga/rette, while 
Louise sits on the settee a/nd peruses 
the volmme of Eastern Poems. 
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Dickie. 

[Coming to Bobin.] Shall we go and play 
some more tennis ? 

BOBIN. 

Not yet 

DiCKIK 

Why not ? What are we waiting for ? 

EOBIN. 

Digestion. 

Dickie. 

You don't need to digest a cup of tea and a 
handful of buns. 

Robin. 

Ton don't, /do. 

Dickie. 
Mag! 

Maogik 

Yes? 

Dickie. 

Make him come and play tennis. He's 
slacking. 

Maggie. 

[^Coming to Robin.] Don't make him play 
if he doesn't want to. {^Kindly to Robin.] 
ru go and play with them while you have 
your snooze. 
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Robin. 

\Jumpm^ up <u if h^ hxjidheen 8hot\^ Snooze! 
I don't want a snooze I {OaUy^ Who's com- 
ing to play tennis ? 

Bebtua. 

\StnU eabmg a hun^ I'm ready. 

Maggie. 

Come along then. 

[Maggie goe% mto the ga/rden^ running. 

Bebtha. 
Wait a tick. 

[Eadt Bebtha, running and eating. 

Dickie. 

Come along, Mr. Worthington. 

[JEkit DiOElE running. 

Henby. 

I say, Eobin, you'd much better not play 
again immediately. 

Robin. 
Why ? They do. 

Henby. 
They are a generation younger than you. 

Robin. 

I wish everybody wouldn't treat me as if I 
were an old gentleman. 

[Se goes out after them. 
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Lady Cottbell. 

I declare, Captain Worthington, your brother 
is the youngest of the party. 

Heney. 

He'll pay for it to-morrow. He'll be so stiff 
he won't be able to walk. 

Lady Cottbell. 

After a few sets of tennis ? He's not as old 
as all that. 

Henry 

It's not the tennis that's going to find him 
out. It's all that idiotic ragging and jumping 
about and screaming. It's not natural at his 
time of life. A man of such sedentary habits, 
too. 

Isabella. 

If he's not very careful he'll break one of his 
ligaments. ^ 

LOUISK 

It's so bad for him mteUecl/aaUy to mix with 
such very young people. A man of his ability 
ought not to have been so much amused when 
M£s Sims stuck her thumb in the strawberry 
janL 
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Lady Oottrbll. 

/ was exceedingly amused. It was a 
thoroughly characteristic example of British 
wit and humour. 

\Ske goes out Isabella dlcmoes at 
Louise wlio is ago/in absorbed in the 
Eastern Poems before she sa/ys to 
Henby in cm v/ndertone. 

Isabella. 

I consider the way Louise behaved all through 
tea was nothing short of scandalous. 

Henby. 

You'll really have to say something to her. 
You'd better take this opportunity. 

[^Eadt Henby. 

Isabella. 
Louise — I'm ashamed of you ! 

LotJISE. 

[In mild surprise.'] Why ? 

Isabella. 
Everybody must have noticed. 

Louise. 
What? 
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Isabella. 

The way you run after Eobin. [Louise 
lodka affronted^ Your attempts to wean hint 
away irom Maggie — \wit1i a reproving smile as 
Louise is about to retort} your own words, 
dear. [Louise hangs her head.} And it's not 
only to-day, it's all the time. I don't know 
what Lady Cottrell must think. 

Louise. 

[Jietorti/ng.] I am only treating Mr. Worth- 
ington as I treat every man. 

Isabella. 
I hope not. 

Louise. 

I mean to say — I'm amazed you should see 
anything to criticize m my behaviour. I am 
sure no wi^— except you who know why you 
invited me and are therefore, I suppose, on the 
lookout for moti/ves in everything 1 do — no one 
else could say otherwise than that I treat Mr. 
Worthington in a perfectly easy and friendly 
manner. 

Isabella. 
It was the same thing at schooL 

Louise. 
I don't know what you mean. 
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Isabella. 

Yon cant have f oi^tten the young man with 
the bicycle who lived opposite ! 

Louise. 

\Angry^ /wasn't the only one. You and 
Jinny and Margaret were just as bad. 

Isabella. 

There! That is an illustration of what I 
mean. You think we were as bad as you. 

LOUISK 

You were. 

Isabella. 

We were all just as madlv in love with him, 
but we none 01 us went the lengths you did. 
We only smiled at him and waved our pocket 
handkerchiefs. You used to write him letters 
and threw nosegavs at him out of your bed- 
room window — till he got in such a fright he 
told his mother and she complained, and you 
were expelled. 

Louise. 

\Cre«tfaUen^ I don't see why you need rake 
that up now. 

Isabella. 

I only remind you of it because you are still 
doing exactly the same sort of thing. 
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LOITISE. 

When have I ever written a letter to Mr. 
Worthington ? When have I thrown a single 
nosegay at him ? 

Isabella. 

You've got beyond tJiat I should Ticype. What 
I mean to say is — here you are again, making 
the boldest advances — without apparently real- 
izing that you are doing anything out of the 
ordinary. 

L0UI8E. 

[^Childishly J\ I'm very much hurt that you 
should think such things about me. You've 
made me feel horrid. 

Isabella. 
Let me give you a word of advice, Louise. 

Louise. 
Well, what is it ? 

Isabella. 

It's not the way to succeed in love to be so 
persevering. 

Louise. 

[Sitting on thejloor at Isabella's /!?^^ ^ the 
attitude of one willing to lea/m,^ What do you 
think would be a better way ? 
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Isabella. 

Be more retioent. If you don't encourage a 
man too much Jie will make advances. 

Louise. 
\Th(mgKifvlhi^ Not always. 

Isabella. 

You must show hun now and then that you 
like him. 

Louise. 

Of course. 

Isabella. 

But don't show him too often. Otherwise he 
takes f riirht or ^ets bored — or says to himself, 
<<I can liave Lr any time," L^ takes no 
trouble, so nothing comes of it. 

Louise. 
That's so true I 

Isabella. 

[ Wa/rmmg to Tier subjeef] Baffle them a bit. 
Then they begin to wonder about you till their 
heads become so full of you thev can think 
of nothing else. That's love. [As she meets 
Louise's earnest cmd incpivnng gaze she stops 
short] Oh! [Uneasily.] I hope you don't 
think I am giving you hints as to how to suc- 
ceed with — ^any one in particular ? 
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Louise. 

Oh, no, dear. We were speaking quite im- 
personally. 

Isabella. 

I can't think how I allowed myself to be led 
away into considering the best ways to attract 
men except that the subject is so engrossing. 
But that's not what we are talking about. I'll 
have nothing to do with helping you to wean 
Bobin away from Maggie. I've told you so re- 
peatedly. I don't thmk you ought to be here. 

Louise. 

Whenever I propose leaving, Mr, Worthing' 
ton invariably asks me to stay on. 

Isabella. 
Mere politeness. 

Louise. 

I couldn't very well leave by the next train 
because I found on my arrival tnat Mr. Worth- 
ington was engaged/ 

Isabella. 

I never suggested you should leave bv the 
next train, f he right and proper thing for yon 
to have done was to have stayed here for two 
or three days, and then had an engagement else- 
where. 
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Louise. 

\Th(yu/gh;tfvUyI\ I had thought of leaving 
to-morrow. 

Isabella. 
That's right. 

Louise. 

But I have just heard that the wedding day 
is fixed for August the tenth. It'll look very 
funny if I leave now. 

Isabella. 
It'll look much funnier if you don't. 

Louise. 

Every one would say, " Miss Parker stayed 
until the wedding day was fixed, then, seeing 
she had no chance, she left." Oh, no— I can't 
leave now. It would be putting myself in a 
very faJse position. 

Isabella. 

You canH hang on like this I [Marchmq 
towards Louise and saying wUh great deterrmr 
nation.'] You really must go — please, dear. 

Louise. 

[Calmh/ and seriov^ly.'] And do you sin- 
cerely believe, Isabella, that Maggie Cottrell 
will make him happy ? 
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Isabella. 

That's nobody's business but his. He has 
chosen her. He is engaged to her, and he is 
going to be married to her in six weeks. 

LOTJISB. 

[Movmg about, as she says, dramaUeally.'] 
It must he stopped 1 Why can't you do some- 
thing ? Why aoesn't your husband interfere ? 
He ought to save ms brother. Poor Mr. 
Worthington is out of his mind. He's in- 
fatuated, bewitched. He'll be bored to death 
in no time by that wretched chit of a child. 

Isabella. 

[Qudte unimpressed hy Louise's exhibition 
offeeUng.'] Wnen a/re you going to leave ? 

Louise. 
[Deliberately. ] I haven't made up my mind. 

Isabella. 
I shall tell Henry. [JEkter Robin quickly. 

EOBIN. 

[Indignantly.'] What do you think? 
They've got tired of playing tennis, and now 
they want to play hide-and-seek all over the 
garden I I won't do it. [Isabella laughs^ 
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Louise. 

\Sndlmg at Robin.] Poor Mr. Worthington I 
We*U protect you. 

EOBIN. 

[S^ ypeaki/ng mdigncmUy.'] I can't keep 
thw up. I've been on the go ever since 
three o'clock. \_He sits.'] The more they run 
about the livelier they get, but / don't. 
[Enter Maggie. Robin does not see her^ 
as his back is towards hei\ Maggie pvU 
her jmger to her lips as a sign to Isabella 
amd Louise not to tet Robin hnow she is there. 
She Ojd/eamxies towards Robin smiling ^ amd on tip- 
toe^ then svdderdy puts her ha/ads over his eyes 
amd laughs, Robin, taken hy surprise, is ex- 
ceedingly armoyed^ struggles, amd says, crossly,] 
Don't do that. Who is it? [Re frees himself, 
rises, amd seeing Maggie softens.] Oh! 
Maggie, is it you ? [He takes her hand and 
says kindly.] I'm sorry I spoke crossly — ^but 
jrou know, my dear — I think you are getting a 
little old to do that sort of thing. 

Maggie. 

[Sweetly.] You said the other day that the 
way I play and run about is one 01 my chief 
charms in your eyes. 
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KOBIN. 

I like you to be playful prettily. 

\He talka wpa/rt with Maggie. 

Isabella. 

[To Louise a8 she goes towa/rd9 the door.'] 
Come along, Louise. I don't think we are 
wanted here. [She wcdtsfor Louise. 

Louise. 

[Rising reluctcmtly^ glcmcea at Robin and 
Maggie, and then jovna Isabella.] He is 
beginning to get bored with her. I shall cer- 
tamly not leave yet. 

[Isabella cmd Louise go out. 

Maggie. 
Shall we go out? 

Robin. 

Presently. 

Maggie. 

It's a sin to stick in the house on a AdN like 
this. [Robin invites her in smiUng dumb show 
to come and sit heside hi/m on the sofa. She 
comes towa/rds hi/m as she saysJ] Very well. 
We'll sit here just five minutes. 

[SJie springs on to the sofa heside him 
andnesUes dose up to hvm. He puts 
his a/rm, round her. 
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EOBIN. 

This is the nicest part of the whole day. 

Maggie. 
I love playing hide-and-seek. 

EOBIN. 

I love having you all to my^lf . 

[Maggie smUes up m his face^ then 
gvoes hi% nose a UtUe playful pinch. 
He hisses her hcmd. 

Maggie. 

[C(ytmtvng the buttons doum his coat with her 
forejinger.'] One, two, three, four. I feel 
tembly kiddish to-day. Some days — when it's 
fine and bright like this — I just want to run 
about very fast all the time like a field-mouse. 

Robin. 

Don't you ever want to sit still and bask like 
a lizard? 

Maggie. 

Oh, no, never — at least — not for long at a 
time. I always want to be up and doing. I 
feel as if I could dance and smg the minute I 
get up in the morning. 

Robin. 
I can't bear being active before breakfast ! 
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Maggie. 

Can't you? / can. {He jmts his arm 
/vHher rotmd her to draw her closer to him,'] 
Wait a minute. That's not C5onif ortable. \She 
sits up a/nd shakes herself^ then learns her back 
a^aAnst his shoulder^ m a most unroma/nUc posi- 
tion.] There! That's better 1 ^She lets her 
head fall hack on his shoulder^ whwh places him, 
in a most wacomfortahle position^ I could go 
to sleep like this. 

Robin. 

/couldn't. 

\Enter Gladys to clear awa/y the tear 
things followed hy Mrs. Higson. 
Mrs. Higson is the housekeeper; a 
middle aged respectable looki/tig woma/a. 
Maggie sits up and then goes to the 
wi/ndow. 

Maggie. 

She's come to clear away. We'd better go 
out. 

EOBIN. 

[Also rising.] She'll have finished in a min- 
ute. \_To Mrs. Higson.] We've made rather 
a mess there, haven't we, Mrs. Higson ? 

\Takes a cigarette. 
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Mbs. Higsok. 

What does that matter, sir, so long as you 
enjoyed yourselves ? 

EOBIN. 

After all— one is only middle-aged once. 

Maggie. 

I should enjoy a good game of hide-and- 
seeiL. 

[Robin takes out his matchiox and 
strikes a match. Maggie nms quickh/ 
towa/rds himcmdHlows out his match. 

Robin. 

[Taken hysurprisej is amioyed.'] Oh, don't 
—please. W hat a siUy thing to do. 

Maggie. 

[La/ughs.'] All right. I won't do it again. 
[Hanmig gathered up eoerythvng Mrs. Higson 
goes out. Robin strikes a second match and 
while he is doim/g so Maggie snatches the ciga- 
rette out of his m/mth a/nd rv/ns away with it^ 
saying gaily.'] I didn't say I wouldn't do that. 
I love playing tricks on people. [Gladys /b^ 
lows Mrs. Higson off with the tea-cloth amd cake- 
stamd. Robin sits on the settee looking very 
solemn.'] You aren't cross, are you ? 
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EOBIN. 

No, dear, but you know — sometimes — ^you 
are just a little bit rough. 

[Maggie crosses to him and kisses hi/in 
on the cheek very nicely a/nd gently^ 
then steps hack. He smues at her quzte 
won over. 

Maggie. 
Shall we go out now ? 

KOBIN. 

Soon. [Zea/ns towards herJ] Sit down and 
have a little talk first. 

[Maggie, showing no inclination to he 
cuddlesome^ sits on the cushion seat. 

Maggie. 
What do you want to talk about ? 

KOBIN. 

\&milMig^ August the tenth. 

Maggie. 
We talked about that this morning. 

KOBIN. 

{WistfvUy?^ Do you remember that even- 
ing when we sat in this room for a long time, 
holding each other's hands and hardly saying 
a word ? 
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Maggie. 

[Cheerfully.'] We were two sleepy things. 
We'd been out in the air all day. 

KOBIN. 

It was such a happy, restful evening. 

Maggie. 

Wasn't it — but when I'm feeling really strong 
there's nothing I like so well as to dance tifl 
midnight and end up with a good pillow fight. 

KOBIN. 

[Slowly and thoughtfully.'] There is a great 
difference — ^in our ages. 

[Enter Miss Heseltine. She carries a 
number of loose typewritten jpa/ges in 
her hand. 

Maggie. 
Hullo, Miss Heseltine. 

EOBIN. 

[To Miss Heseltine.] Do you want me 
for anything ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I can come later on, if it's inconvenient now. 

Robin. 
If you wouldn't mind. 



1 
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Maggie. 

[Springing up.'] No. This is business. [To 
Miss Heseltine.] You told me I must never 
interfere with his business. I'll go out and 
play with Dickie and Bertha, /don't mind. 

[She pats Robin's a/rm cmd goes off to 
the garden shippinghj — a/nd cdulvng 
''Diolcier 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Referrvng to the pages m her ha/nd.'] There 
seems to be something wrong with this. 

EOBIN. 

[Takes pages.} Is that the American article ? 

Miss Heseltike. 

Yes. I wouldn't have disturbed you with it 
now, only it must go to-night. 

Robin. 
What's wrong with it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

You've written parts of it in the first person 
smgular and other pa^ in the first person 
plural. 

Robin. 

Not really ? 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Yes. 
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EOBIN. 

[Glcmcing down the sheets.] So I have. How 
did I come to make such a mistake as that ? 

M188 Heseltine. 

IPriTnly.'] You must have had your head 
fall of something eke. 

EOBIN. 

\Tv/mmg over the sheets,] Like when I wrote 
that article the other day and called beer rice. 

M188 Heseltine. 

Yes. And in the last chapter of the new 
novel you called several of the characters by 
the wrong names. 

EOBIN. 

[Looking at her before sa/uvng^ gra/oely.] Has 
aU my work been careless lately ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, very. 

EOBIN. 

Sit down, won't you, while I look over this. 
fMiss Heseltine sits.] It means goiYig 
over the whole thing carefully from beginning 
to end, and I am so tired! [Tv/ming over a 
page or two.] ^ can't do any good with it till 
I've had at least an hour's rest. 
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Miss Heseltine. 

That throws it so late. It has to be typed 
after you^ve been through it. 

EOBIN. 

[Sighmg.'] Oh, dear, then I suppose I must, 
but you know — it's not so much that I'm tired 
physically. It's my brain — it's completely dis- 
organized. I can't concentrate. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I think / could make the necessary changes 
if you'd trust it to me. [She comes towards him.l 
I could take it home to do and bring it back to 
you this evening. 

EOBIN. 

Why take it home ? Why can't you do it 
here? 

Miss Heseltine. 
There's too much noise in the garden. 

KOBIN. 

[ With a wea/ry Utile smile.'] It isn't like our 
usual quiet afternoons, is it ? 

Miss Heseliike. 
No, it isn't— not at ait 
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BOBDT. 

It won't be like this much longer. When 
Pm married and we've settled down — ^you and I 
will be able to work together peacefully again 
— as we used to do. Shan't we ? 

Miss Heseltike. 

\Talcmg the pages from him.] Vm afraid 
not. 

Robin. 
Why not? 

Miss Heseltinb. 

Because when you are married — I shan't be 
here. 

EOBIN. 

[/Swrprw^.] What do you mean? You 
won't be here ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'm leaving Famham. 

Robin. 
Leaving? 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Yes. 

Robin. 
Where are you going? 
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Miss Hsseltine. 

I don't know quite. I think I shall go and 
live in London. 

EOBIN. 

That's not far away. You can still come and 
work for 7/ie— can't you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't think so. [Moves as if to go. 

KOBIN. 

Wait a minute. I want to know about this. 

Miss Heseltin^e. 
That's all. I find I must leave. 

KOBIN. 

[Oovng towards her.'] People don't usually 
leave without giving a reason. [Miss Hesel- 
TINE hesitates.'] I think you owe me some ex- 
planation. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Lookinff at the pages in her hand.] I must 
go and do this now. 

EOBIN. 

[Tahing her by the arm.] Sit down and tell 
me why you want to leave me. 

[Miss Heseltine rductanUy sits agavn. 
He watches her aU the time^ standing. 
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Miss Heseltik e. 

There's no partioular reason — ^that I can give 
you. 

What do you intend to do after you leave 
here? 

Miss Heseltine. 
That hasn't been definitely decided yet. 

Robin. 

Then why need you go ? [Miss Heseltine 
looks on ike ffround,'] I don't want to be too 
inquisitive, but it's so extraordinary that you 
can't give me any reason. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I need a change. 

EOBIN. 

If it's a holiday you want 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Interrupting him.'] Oh, no, thank you. I 
don't want a holiday. I had three weeks in 
April 

EOBIN. 

And you'll be having another three or four 
weeks quite soon — when I go away on my 
honeymoon. 



• • • • 
_ • * 
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Miss Heseltinb. 
I shall have left before that. 

KOBIN. 

I had no idea you were dissatisfied. [Miss 
Heseltine makes a restless^ nervous movement^ 
If it's a Question of earning more money — ^I shall 
be very happy to meet you in any way I can. 

Miss Heseltike. 

It's not that. Please don't think it's that. 
I'm more than satisfied with what you give me. 

KOBIN. 

Are you going to be married? 

Miss Heseltine. 

{Almost cmgrih/,'] Of course not ! 

[She turns away from him in her seat. 

KOBIN. 

Then what is it? [With a ring of genuine 
distress m his voice as he sits on the ottoma/n at 
her feef] Why — ^why go away and leave me ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Distressed hy his distress^ is grea^ agitated^ 
I must I'm very sorry — ^but I rrmst ! 

EOBIN. 

But I can't think what I shall do without you. 
I shan't be able to get on at alL I can hardly 
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imagine yet what it's going to be like here 
without you. I've never thought of you leav- 
ing me. You've been ooming to me every day 
for such a long time — ^five years — it's a long 
time. [M188 I&8ELTINE, wruMe to control her 
aaitatiorij rises. He rises almost at the same 
time as he says.'\ Don't decide yet — not just yet. 

Miss Heseltine. 



I can't stay. It's no use pretending I 
can't ! I can't do it I 



can. 
I can't ! 



EOBIN. 

[Puzzled.'] Are you afraid your position 
here is going to be made difficult after my 
marriage ? [A pause for her to reply I\ Is that 
it ? ^Another pause a^ before.'^ I don't see 
why it need be difficult. Maggie is very good 
about not disturbing me in my work hours. 
She won't interfere with you. [Making light 

of it.] If that's all it is j^Miss Heseltine 

bursts into tears. Eobin is very much dis- 
tressed to see her in tea/rs amd goes to her.] Miss 
Heseltine 1 What's the matter? I can't bear 
to see you like this. What is it ? Is it some- 
thing Pve done? Have I hurt you without 
knowing it ? [Putting his hands on her shoul- 
ders ana turning her towards him.] Miss Hesel- 
tine I Look at me 1 — tell me 1 why must you 
leave me ? 
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[He gendA/ pvUs her hcmds away from 
her face ; she looks m> at hvm appeal' 
ingl/y^ imahle to hide her love forfiim. 
Me v/nderstamds amd stands looJcmg at 
her transfixed. 

Maggie. 

IFrom the garden,] Eobin 1 What are you 
doing ? 

Dickie. 
[Also from the garden.] Where is he ? 

Maggie. 

In here. [WJien their voices a/re hea/rd^ 
Eobin steps hacTcfrom Miss Heseltine. She 
makes am, undedaed step or two as if she didnH 
know where to go^ then hegi/ns nervously gather- 
im/g up the pages. Enter Maggie followed hy 
Dickie ami Bertha Sims, aU da/rtmg about 
a/nd skipping. Magkjie, speaking as she enters 
amd oorwmg towa/rds Eobin.] We want to wind 
up with something really silly before we go 
home. 

Eobin. 
[Protesting.'] Oh, no— my dears — ^no ! 

Dickie and Bebtha. 
Yes, yes. 
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Bertha. 

[Beginning to dance and sing ly Keredf^ 
Here we go round the mulberry bush. 

Dickie. 
\Svnging^ The mulberry bush. 

Magkjie. 

{Jovni/ng in as well.] The mulberry bush ! 

\_They all la^h. 

[While this is going on Miss Hesel- 
TINE, with the po/ges i/n, her ham^d^ slowly 
goes out. 

[Louise comes i/n from the ga/rden. Takr 
ing in the sit/uoMon^ she says^ ^^ Mr. 
Worthingtony too ! " a/nd seizing hi/m 
hy hoth namds d/jmces him rouna. He 
is then swept into the ring between 
Dickie and Maggie. Louise tries 
to enter the ring^ji/rst on Robin's left^ 
in which attempt shefoAls^ a/nd then on 
his rights this ti/me axihiemng success. 
They aU laugh a/nd da/nce in a ring as 
curtain faUs. 



THE CUETAIN FALLS 



THE THIRD ACT 

SCENE. — The same as the first act. The scene is 
arranged as be/ore except that the cradle is 
no longer there. It is beginning to grow 
dusk. KoBINy dressed as at the end of the 
second act^ is standing^ vnth his hands in his 
pockets^ staring at MiSS Heseltine's desk. 

EOBIN. 

[Slowly and thoughtfully^ a^ if sca/rcdy able 
to credit what he 8ay8,'\ Miss Heseltine 1 

[Louise enters. She wea/rs a/n dahorate 
dinner gown. 

Louise. 
[In the doorway.'] Mslj I come in ? 

Robin. 
[Suddenly brought to hi/mself] Is it as late 
as thMf 

Louise. 

I dressed early. 1 mistook the time. The 
drawing-room was deserted, so I thought I'd 
come in here. I hope I don't intrude. 

1 06 
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EOBIK. 

\MeTdy p(Mtdy^ Not at alL 

Louise. 

{Smiling as if she had received a most press- 
vng invitation to stayJ] Thank you I [She 
closes the door a/nd comes towards BoBlN.] Has 
she gone ? 

EOBIN. 

Yes. 

Louise. 
[ With a little sigh of satisfa^ction.'] Ah 1 

Robin. 
She took her work home to do. 

Louise. 

Haggie? 

Robin. 

Miss Heseltine. Oh, yes; those children 
have all gone. Thank goodness 1 [JBurriecUy 
correcting himself. 1 The dears. 

Louise. 

Weren't you rather glad — between ourselves 
—to see them go ? 

Robin. 

I don't feel safe even yet. I can't help 
thinking that Bertha Sims is still lurking 
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amon^ the bushes — ready to spring ont at me. 
What's that noise ? \He goes to the window amd 
looks out. then closes the cvHcums.'X Only the 
rooks going home. 

[He goes towards the electrio switch. 

Louise. 

\8entAm£ntdllyJ\ The twilight hour. \8he 
leans hack hixuriousl/y a/nd says languidly.'] 
How peaceful it is here 1 How perfectly har- 
monious I [Robin tu/ms on the electric light. 
This surprises and disconcerts Louise.] Oh ! 
[She sits up. EoBiN takes out his cigarette case 
and helps himself to a dga/rette. He is ahsorhed 
i/n, his own thoughts J and does not notice ItOJJlSE.^ 
Have you got a cigarette to give me f 

Robin. 

[Offering her his dga/rette case.] I beg your 
pardon. My mind was full of something else. 

Louise. 

[Smiles at him as she slowly d/rams a cigarette 
from the case.] Thank you very much. 

Robin. 

[After a mmnenfs pause.] Don't mention it. 
You want a light. 

[He moves a/way for the match-hox^ which 
is on the wrwmg4able^ brings it to 
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Louise arid aff^ers it to her. LoxnsE 

smilingly makes a eign with her hands 
for him to strike a m>atch. He does 
so. Louise does not offer to take the 
mxitoh^ hut lights her oiga/rettefrom it 
as he holds it. 

Louise. 



Tal 



BOBIN. 

I beg your pardon? 

Louise. 

Ta! [Robin lights his own cigarette then 
throws the mMch in a/n ash-tray amd sits on 
a settee at soms distance from Louise.] I 
hope you don't object to women smoking ? 

Robin. 
I don't mind one way or the other. 

Louise. 
I was afraid you might think it unwomanly. 

Robin. 
I shouldn't like my wife to smoke. 
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LOIJISE. 

\Rimvg^ I practically never smoke. \She 
puts her cigareUe on cm ash-tray A 

[Enter Gladys. 

Gladys. 

[Addressing Louise.] If you please, miss, 
Mrs. Worthington sent me to say will you 
kindly come and talk to her while sne dresses ? 

Louise. 

[Sweetly to Gladys.] Tell Mrs. Worthington 
I will come— presently. 

Gladys. 
Thank you, miss. [Mdt Gladys. 

Robin. 

K you want to go and talk to Isabella, don't 
miadme. 

Louise. 
[HeproachfuUy.'] Do you wamt me to go ? 

Robin. 
Oh, no — I didn't mean that— of course. 
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Louiss. 
\AT€Uy:\ Shall I stay ? 

BOBIN. 

[After a pavse^ reluctantly.'] Do. 

Louise. 

I know you wouldn't say that unless you 
meant it. [She dt8 by hdm.'] You and I never 
seem to be left alone together— do we ? 

BOBIN. 

[Careleesly.'] Don't we ? 

LoinsE. 

Never. And I always feel we should have 
so much to say to each other if we oould once 
break through our British reserve. [Ife looks 
at her in surprise. She smiles at hi/nt.'] You 
have drawn me to you by vour writing. lam 
one of your most devoted readers. I buy all 
your books. Oftentimes — ^after reading one or 
other of your various masterpieces— I have 
turned from the contemplation oi Robin Worth- 
ington, the author, to the contemplation of 
Bobin Worthington the man. 

EOBIN. 

[Emba/rrassed.'\ Oh, yes 1 

[Enter Gladys. 
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Gladys. 

[Add/resaing Louise.] Mrs. Worthington 
says will you please come at once. It's most 
partiokler. 

EOBIN. 

[AUem^tmg to rise.] Don't let me detain 
you. 

Louise. 

[Preventing Robin rismg hy laymg her hcmd 
on hia arm^ as she tv/ms to Gladys and says 
im^UentHy.'] Say I am coming — ^presently. 

Gladys. 
Tes, miss. lEcit Gladys. 

Louise. 

[Intensel;/.'] I want to see you take vour 
place among the immortals. You could ii you 
wovld. But you never will — ^until you have 
the riffht woman beside you — a woman of 
heart, brain, experience — a woman who has 
lived and suflfered— one who would help jrou in 
your work, who would be capable of oeing at 
the same time your companion and your inspira- 
tion. [She drops her intense tone and says^ col- 
loqmaJOAj^ Maggie Cottrell can't appreciate 
you. 
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KOBIN. 

\Ri9mg abrvpUyy cmd armoyed.l We won't 
discuss her, please. 

Louise. 
[Iiepro(ickfully.] You are angry with me. 

Robin. 

[Turning to her.] No, I'm not angry, 
but 

Louise. 

[Intem^ting Mm by rising cmd sayifig 
frcmldy.'] Forgive me I [She comes to him 
cmd extends botKher hands. Robin rductcmUy 
takes her hands.] 

[Enter Gladys. 

Gladys. 

Mrs. Worthington says 

Louise. 

[Losvng her temper.] Tell her I'm busy. 
[Mdt Gladys. Louise plants herself i/n front 
of Robin a/nd looks earnestly in hisface^ You 
do forgive me ? 

Robin. 
[Bored.] Oh — ^yes, of course. 

Louise. 
Yes, but reaH/y. 
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BOBIN. 

I must go and dress. 

\He tries to getjHZst her. 

Louise. 

[Plcmting herself in front of him^ I ought 
not to have spoken as I did of Maggie Cottrell 
-but I can't beax to see you throwing youis 
sell away. 

EOBIN, 

I shall be late. 

\He makes (mother attempt to get past her. 

Louise. 

[Preventing him getting a/way hy laying her 
hand on his arm.'] If only you were going to 
marry some woman worthy to be your wife ! 

EOBLN". 

[Trying to free himself^ Yes, but I'm not 
— I mean I am. 

[Miter Isabella, carrying her gloves^ 
a/nd then Henby. Isabella wears a 
smart dvnner-govm^ amd Henry his 
evening clothes. 

Isabella. 

[ShoArply as she enters.'] Louise ! I sent for 
you three times. 
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Louiss. 

\^uoe6Uy as she goes towa/rds Isabella.] I 
know you did, dear. Was it anything that 
mattered? 

\They taUk together^ Isabella obviovsVy 
oJvidi/ng Louise. ^BLobts joins Henby 
after oeokomng him. 

Robin. 

[Bravmuf Henby aside.] I'm so glad you 
came in. I was having stu^ a time. 

Henby. 
What's happened ? 

Robin. 

I don't think I'm naturally the kind of fellow 
who thinks every woman is in love with him— 
but really — ^this afternoon! It must be my 
lucky day. 

[Isabella comes towa/rds Robin when 
she speaksj while LouiSE sits hy the 
ji/re. 

Isabella. 
Aren't you going to dress ? 

Robin. 
Yes, I'll go now. 

Isabella. 
The cab will be here in about ten minutes. 
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KOBIN. 

What cab? 

Isabella. 
To take us to the Hendersons'. 

\Add/re88mg Henry <md Isabella m tarns 
d/wrmg the neoat speech,^ Oh, dear me! yes. 
We promised to go and (fine at the Hendersons' 
— didn't we? rd forgotten all about it. I 
don't want to go a bit. I say, couldn't you 
three go without me ? 

Henry. 
I don't know, I'm sure. 

Isabella. 
What will Mrs. Henderson say ? 

Robin. 

Tell her I had to stay and work. You don't 
mind, do you? 1 really need an evening to 
myself. I shall dine quietly in my study, and 

fo to bed early. [^He takes his latch-key out of 
is pocket amd gvoes it to Henry.] There's 
my latch-key. You don't mind, do you? 
Thanks so much ; it's awfully kind of you. 

{He goes out. 
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Isabella. 

How tiresome of him to back out I \To 
Hknby.] Have you got everything ? 

Henby. 
I think so. 

Isabella. 
Cigarettes? 

Henby. 
\F6elmg his hreast^pooket.'] Yes. 

Isabella. 
Watch? 

Henby. 
[Feding his watch-^pooket'] Yes. 

Isabella. 
Pocket-handkerchief ? 

Henby. 

Yes — [looks in sleeve cmd pookeC\xLO. 

[j^dt Henby. 

Louise. 

[Pressing her hcmds to her temples, cmd caHmg 
out, asifim, sudden pam,,^ Oh— oh ! 

Isabella. 
[AnxiowlyJ] What's the matter ? 
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Louise. 

I've got such a s|)litting headache. It's as 
if some one were driving a nail right through 
my temple. 

Isabella. 

\Commg ^oi^arrf* LoxJiSE, much concerned J] 
I'm so sorry. 

LoinsE. 
I can't possibly go to the Hendersons'. 

Isabella. 

[Irrmiedmtely sicspicioics, she hacks away.'] 
Louise! 

Louise. 

You couldn't ask me to go to a dinner-party 
with my head in this state. 

Isabella. 
[DrilAf.'] You'll feel better soon. 

Louise. 

Whenever I have a headache it always lasts 
all the evening. 

Isabella. 
We'll take some menthol with us. 

Louise. 
Think of driving in a closed cab I 
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Isabella. 
We'll have it open. 

Louise. 
That would blow our hair about 

Isabella. 
We'll take veils. 

Louise. 

It's no use, dear. I'm suffering too much ; I 
shouldn't enjoy myself. 

Isabella. 

\MeTciLessly i\ I don't ask that you should 
enjoy yourself. I ask that you should come 
with us. 

Louise. 
I really must stay at home. 

Isabella. 

Very well, then — we'll all stay at home. 
\8he sits down facing Louise. Louise 
looks voutinghy at Isabella a mo- 
ment before she speaks. 

Louise. 
There's no dinner for you. 

Isabella. 
There's none for youj either. 
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Louise. 

What is enough for one is generally enough 
for two — but it's not enough for four. 

Isabella. 
\MuU&rmg^ I thought so. 

Louise. 

I have no intention of dining with Mr. Worth- 
ington. {Risvng m lier queenliest manner.'] I 
shall ask Mrs. Higson to serve me a snack in my 
room. 

Isabella. 

[Calmly J hut firmly.'] I shall not go and 
leave you here, Louise. 

Louise. 
[R&proachfvUy.] Tou don't trust ma 

\8it8 beside Isabella. 

Isabella. 

[In an i/ronically affectionate tone.'] Darling 
— ^you wrong me. I only meant — how could I 
sit through an elaborate dinner if I knew that 
my friend was suflfering alone in her chamber ? 

Louise. 
That's very sweet of you. But think of poor 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henderson. They will be 90 dis- 
appointed if you don't go. 

Isabella. 
[Amiahly.'] Henry must make my excuses. 

Louise. 

But if three out of four of their guests don't 
turnup! 

Isabella. 

[Asstrnmig gaiety a/nd friendlmess.^ They 
won't think much of themselves, will they? 
[Louise looks cuvoay^ looking cross,'] You and 
I will have a nice little mess of something all 
bv ourselves upstairs. It'll be just like the dear 
old schooldays, when we used to have forbidden 
feasts in our bedrooms. [She drops the gay and 
friendly tone^ a/nd says^ drily. ] Is your head 
any better ? 

Louise. 

[Seeing that her present line is hopeless^ takes 
a new one^ a/nd says solermdy,'] Isabella — Belle 
dear, I didn't tell you. I have made up my 
mind to leave to-morrow. 

Isabella. 
[ Unable to conceal her delight.'] Not really ! 
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Louise. 
[Pained.'] I know you wish it. 

Isabella. 
[PolUdy.'] Not on my own account. 

Louise. 

As I am leaving to-morrow, I should like to 
stay at home this evening. 

Isabella. 
[Si^yncuyusly.} To say good-bye to Eobin ? 

Louise. 
[Coldly.] To pack. 

Isabella. 
[Eagerly.'] PU help you with your packing. 

Louise. 

Thank you, dear; but I never can pack if 
there's any one in the room. 

Isabella. 

I'll sit on the landing and be ready when 
you want me. 

Louise. 

[Lomig her temper cmd rising ahrupUy.] 
Don't be such a f ooL 
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Isabella. 
Yon needn't think I don't see through yon. 

LouiSK 
What d'you mean ? 

Isabella. 

I don't believe you have the slightest inten- 
tion of leaving to-morrow. 

Louise. 
Do you think I'm a liar ? 

Isabella. 
[Ch£eiffu[hf,'] Yes. 

Louise. 
How dare you say such a thing ? 

Isabella. 
As if I don't know what you are up to. 

Louise. 

[Defiantly.'] What am I ttp to— as you 
term it? 

Isabella. 
Do you want me to tell you ? 

Louise. 
[SattghtUy.] Certainly. 
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ISABELLA. 

As soon as Henry and I have left the house 
you'll rush upstairs and put on a tea-gown — 
the white one most likely, with the angel- 
sleeves — and then — when you have calculated 
that Eobin will just about have begun his dinner 
— ^you'll come floating in. You won't have had 
any dinner. He'll ^1 obliged to ask you to 
share his. You'll refuse at first — if you think 
you stand any chance of bein^ pressed — then 
you'll sit down. You will begin the conversa- 
tion by tellinff him that Maggie doesn't apijre- 
ciate him. That I believe is the usual opening 
with those who attempt to make discord between 
lovers 

Louise. 

[JExplodmg with wrathJ] Isabella, you're a 
beast. 

Isabella. 

[ With great determmation.] You shan't stay 
here alone with Eobin because I won't allow it. 

Louise. 

[Chcmging her tactics j t/u/ruB to Isabella 
amid 8a/y8 calmlA/ and seriously.'] He asked me 
to remain. 

Isabella. 

\8tarim^atJA>vi^iE^im,amfiaaement'] tasked 
you. ... 
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Louise. 

[Oomg a UtUe towa/rda Isabella.] Not in 
so many words — but saying he wants to be left 
alone is an invitation to me to stay. 

Isabella. 
[BwraUng out Icmghmg.'] Louise I 

Louise. 

I Jcnow it. While you were upstairs dress- 
ing we had the most wonderful talk. 

Isabella. 
\Immediatdy sobered.'] What about ? 

Louise. 

It was not so much what we said as what we 
left unsaid. When you sent for me I asked 
him if he wished me to leave him, and he said 
"No.'' He begged me to remain. He was 
lon^ng to confide in me. Ifelt it. He knows 
he has made a mistake, tie was just on the 
point of admitting to me that Maggie Oottrell 
IS not the girl for him to marry— when you 
came into the room. 

Isabella. 

[^HwrcRy hnowmg whether to believe Louise 
or not] I think it must be yoiMf imagination. 
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Louise. 

You are responsible for what has happened. 
You invited me here. You encouraged me to 
fall in love with him. 

Isabella. 

There's no harm done, because you are not in 
love with him. 

Louise. 

I soon could be. [Isabella imms moay.} 
Please let me stay behind. 

Isabella. 
[ With determination,'] No. 

Louise. 

[I^alUng on her knees i/n despair and grasp- 
ing Isabella hy the hcmd,] Isabella! Isa- 
bella ! It's a crisis. 

Isabella. 

[ Very uneasy,] Louise I Louise ! Suppose 
somebody comes in I [She wrenches her 
away. Louise sinks upon the grouml,] 

[Miter Mes. Higson who has a white 
linen tahle-^loth folded over her a/rm^ 
a/nd a small tray-cloth. 

Mrs. Higson. 
The cab's here, ma'am. 
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Isabella. 

Thank you, Mrs. Higson. ^ [Mrs. Higson 
lays the cloth down amd begins to gather the 
oHioles together on the V)riting-table. ISABELLA 
is veryf/rm as slie addresses Louise.] Are you 
ready? 

[Louise rises slowly amd tragicaXl/y from 
the groimd, Isabella puUs Ker 
to her feet. Louise sUi^s her as s, 
releases herself. Isabella goes to the 
door^ pauses, turns to Louise, and 
beckons her, as she says *' Louise ! " 
She waits tiU she sees Louise begm to 
follow her, then goes out. LouiSE 
pauses at the door, then hastily closes 
it amd turns to Mbs. Hioson. 

Louise. 

By the way, Mrs. Higson, I may arrive home 
a little in advance of the others. 

Mbs. Higson. 
\8tifflni:\ Indeed I 

Louise. 

In case you should want to go to bed early — 
{smiles al Mbs. Higson i/n her most i/ngratior 
tvng manner as she comes towo/rds her"] is there 
an extra latoh-key ? 
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Mbs. HiGSOir. 

[Mi8l/rustfuUy,'\ Oh, no, miss — ^weVe got no 
extra latch-keys. 

Louise. 

Oh ! [Pcmses,'] You needn't tell anybody I 
asked you for one. 

[Mrs.^ Higson makes no response, hut 
Imsies herself with the things on Rob- 
in's desk. While she is doing this 
Louise fumbles vn her hag ana takes 
out a ten-shiUi/ng piece, Louise offers 
Mbs. Higson the ten-shiUm^ piece 
with her sweetest smile. 

Mes. Higson. 

{Not offervng to take it^ Thank you, miss — 
it will do when you leave. 

Louise. 

Oh ! \She puts the ten-shilling piece in her 
hag^ then goes to the door, where she pa/uses.^ 
You needn't tell anybody I offered it to you. 

lEdt Louise. Mes. Higson ironically 
kisses her hand after Louise, then un- 
folds the small tahle-doth, amd la/ys it 
on Miss Heseltine's desk. 
[Enter Gladys with a tray conlam/mg 
the glass amd siVoer^ etc., necessa/ry for 
Robin's dvrmer. 
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Gladys. 
They're off. I think they must be late. 

Mbs. Higson. 

What makes yoa say that ? Mr. Burgess is 
never late with his cab. 

Gladys. 

I only thought they might be because Mrs. 
Worthington was that impatient — wouldn't get 
into the iceb without Miss Parker got in firat. 
Looked as if there'd 'ave bin words if Captain 
Worthington 'adn't pushed 'em both in from 
be'ind. 

Mbs. Higson. 

'Elp me lav this cloth. {They lay the cloth 
together as she contmues,'] I'm sure I don't 
wonder he wants to dine quietly in his study 
after all the racket there's been this afternoon. 

Gladys. 

[Grinnmg.'] They were playin' 'ide-an'-go- 
seeiL. 

Mbs. Higson. 

[Contemptuovsly^ as she smooths the cloth,] 
'Ide-an'-go-seek ! What it's goin^ to be like 
here after 'e's married, I can't thmk. Pande- 
monium, / should say, with dirt on all the car- 
pets. 
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Gladys. 

T shan't mind the extra work if it makes 
things 'am a bit more. 

Mrs. Higson. 
Careful with that silver. 

Gladys. 

Cook and I was only saying this afternoon it 
was quite refreshing to look out upon somethin' 
besides lawns and flowers and green trees. 

Mrs. Higson. 

You won't welcome changes so much when 
you reach my age. And it's not as if 
you'd known Mr. worthington the years I 
'ave. And per'aps you 'aven't got the maternal 
instinct. 

Gladys. 

[Primh/.] No, I 'aven't — an' I 'ope I won't 
'ave before I get my marriage lines. 

Mrs. Higson. 

I think that's everything now. 

[Miter EoBiN. Me wea/rs a dinner- 
jacket cmd a hladk tie. 
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BOBIN. 

[Spedkmg as he enters.'] I'll have my dinner 
as soon as it's ready. 

[JSe takes a hook from the hookshehpes. 

Mrs. Higson. 

Gladys ! Tell cook. lEoit Gladys. 

[I%e front door beU rings. Robin 
pa/uses <md listens. 

BOBIN. 

Who's that ? 

Mbs. Higson. 

Post most likely. What will you take to 
drink, sir? 

Robin. 
I think I oould do with some ohampa^e. 

Mbs. Higson. 
Yes, sir. 

Robin. 
A small bottle. 
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Mbs. Higson. 

Yes, sip. 

\Edt Mbs. Higson. Bobin settLea Mmr 
sdf to read. Gladys comes in ca/rry- 
i/ng a roll of tyjpewritteoi inanuscrijpt 

Gladys. 

If you please, sir — with Miss 'Eseltine's com- 
pliments. [She holds out the roU to Bobln^. 

EOBLN. 

[Tahmg it."] Is Miss Heseltine here ? 

Gladys. 



Just gom, sir. 



Kun after her. 



Robin. 



Gladys. 
Yes, sir. [She hv/rriea to the door. 

Robin. 
No, don't. 

Gladys. 

No, sir. 

[Exit Gladys. Robin spends a moment 
or two in indecision, looks at the roll 
of ma/nuscrijpt, lea/ves it on the settee, 
riseSj crosses to Miss Heseltine's 
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dtsk and lays his hook t^pon it; then 
he qoes to toe window j and draws the 
hcuik curtain. Re opens the window 
and looks otU. 

KOBIK. 

lOalling — not loudly.'] Miss Heseltine ! 

[After a moment or two Miss Heseltine 
a/ppea/rs at the window. She wears a 
tonOj loose^ ready-made coatj a cheap^ 
ordinary-looking hat^ and makes^ alto- 
gether j a somewhat dowdy appearance. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[ Coming jvst inside the room.'] Did you wish 
to speak to me ? 

\They are hoth embarrassed amd con- 
strained when they Tneet. MiSS Hesel- 
tine's mam^ner is extremely prim^ to 
caver her nervousness. 

KOBIN. 

[Referring to the roll of ma/nvscript in his 
h(mdy which he takes from the settee.] What's 
this thing? 

Miss Heseltine. 

The American article. I thought you might 
like to look it over before it goes. 

EOBIN. 

Why didn't you bring it in? 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I didn't wish to disturb you. 

Robin. 

I see — thank you — well [^Lookin^ at 

Miss Heseltine.] Ton know if it's all nght. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I can guarantee there are no mistakes in it 
now, 

Robin. 

[Gimng Tier the roU of mcmuacript^ Let it 
go then. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I'll take it home and put it up for post. 

[She is gomg. 

Robin. 

You might as well do that here — at your 
desk. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Sesitatmg a momentj she glcmces athi/m^ cmd 
then says.'] Very well — ^as I'm here. [Commg 
to her desk.'] it won't take me but a few 
minutes. 

[She sits at her desk, opens a dra/wer and 
takes out a large eimelope in which she 
jplaces the American article. She does 
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this i/oith a aood deal offtmMing cmd 
JlvUering ofpajpera^ owing to her nerth 
ouenesa. 

BOBIN. 

You must have worked very hard to get that 
ready. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[ Withovit looking up.'l It all had to be re- 
written. 

EOBIN. 

I hope you haven't ^ne without your dinner. 
[Miss Heseltine iegw^ to address the envelopey 
jarenily not ha/ovng heard his last reraa/rk!\ 
o\k ha/oe dined— haven't you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

\8tiU addressing the ewodope amd not looking 
-wp.] Not yet. 

EOBIN. 

Are you going to have some dinner now t 

Miss Heseltine. 

I shan't have time. I'm due at an evening 
party. 

Robin. 

A dinner party ? 
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Miss HESELxnnB. 
Oh, no— only games. 

Robin. 
You won't get any dinner. 

Miss Heseltinb. 

There'll be light refreshments handed round 
most likely. 

[S?ie stamps the envelope, 

Robin. 

[A Utile ernha/rTOssed cmd shy at gvoing the 
inmtation.] Look here ! I'm having a bit of 
beefsteak by myself, and Mrs. Higson is so con- 
vinced I don't eat enough, she always gives me 
twice as much as I can manage. Won't you 
stay and share it with me ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

l^QideMy and nervously as she rises."] Oh, 
no, thank you — I can't do that. 

Robin. 

You'd much better. You can go to the even- 
mg party afterwards. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Quite impossible. Thank you all the same. 

[She goes towaa*ds the window. 
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BOBIN. 

\OovM after her.^ I shall be wretchedly 
londy aU by myself. [Miss Heseltinb^>6^u«m 
and looks at h/im.'] You'd be doing me a kind- 
ness if you'd stay. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
I don't think I'd better. 

BOBIN. 

You won't enjoy your party if you don't eat 
something first. 

Miss Hesbltine. 
I'm not expecting to enjoy it much, anyhow. 

KOBIN. 

/ shan't enjoy my steak if you go hungry to 
your party. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Won't you ? 

Robin. 

[Trymg to make her sorry for him.'] No. 
[A jHJmaeJ] Nor my tomatoes. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
EeaUy? 
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EOBIN. 

Really. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Then PU stay — ^just a very few momeiits. 

Robin. 

y^iling.'] That's right. [Se d/ra/W8 the cwr- 
tami over me window. Enter Mbs. Higson 
with a dish contojming a steak cmd tomatoes. 
Robin speaks as Mrs. Higson enters.] Set a 
place for Miss Heseltine. She's going to have 
some dinner with me. 

Mes. Higson. 

Yes, sir. [Mrs. Higson neither shows nor 
feels amy surprise when she hea/rs that Miss 
Heseltine ts govng to dine with Robin.] 
We'd better cook you something extra, sir. 

Robin. 

I expect there's enough here. [^He ranges the 
dish cover to see,] Oh, yes, quite. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't think I can stay — really I 

Robin. 

Oh, yes, jrou can ! [To Mrs. Higson.] A 
place for Miss Heseltine. 



Yes, sir. 
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Mbs. Hioson. 

\ExH Mbs. Higson. 

BOBIN. 




\SfmXlm/g at the dish and taking a long sn^fJ] 
Smells good — doesn't it ? 

Miss Hesbltine. 

[Glancing longingly at the dish.'] Delicious I 
But what about this ? [She holds vp the en/vel- 
in her hcmd.^ I think I'd better take it to 
post. I oould slip it in the letter-box on 
my way to the party. 

KOBIN. 

[Taking the envelope out of her hand.] I'll 
send somebody with that. [Se throws the en- 
vdope dovm.'] Won't you take your things oflf ? 
[Se brings a chair to the table. When he has 
done this, he sta/nds with his hands on the hack 
of the chair, watching Miss Heseltine take 
her things off. Miss Heseltine takes off her 
hat. Her hai/r isprettih/ a/rranged, qmte differ- 
ent from the usual plain style i/n which she 
wears it. She neost takes off her coat amd places 
it on the chair with her hat. When she has 
taken off her coat she ofppea/rs in a pretty, hut 
simple and modest evening dress, in wJdch she 
looks altogetfier charming. Eobin cannot con- 
ceal his pleasure in her uneapeoted appearanceJ] 
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I've never seenyou in an evening dress before. 
\Ent€T Mbs. Higson with the extra glasaeSy 
plateSj hniveSyforka^ eto.j etc.y necessary /or Miss 
Heseltine, a small hotde of champagne amd a 
corh^crew. EoBiN opens the hotde cfchampo/gne 
indicating the envelope containing the American 
article as he says to Mrs. Higson.] Will you 
have that thing sent to the post at once ? 

Mbs. Higson. 
Yes, sir. [Picks vp the en/odope. 

Miss Heseltins. 

\Murmv/rvngy half-fasdnaUA and half- 
alarmed.'] Champagne ! 

KOBIN. 

Now then, Miss Heseltine, are you ready ? 
[EoBiN sits lehind the table. Miss Heseltine 
sits ab the end of it. Robin speaks next as Mrs. 
HiGSON takes off the d4shrOover.'] I told you 
she always gives me much more than I can 
eat. 

[Smiles at Mbs. Higson, who smMingly 
goes off with the dish-cover and the 
enveU^. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I only want a very little comer. 

Robin. 
[GviitiTvg apiece off the steak.} like that ? 
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Miss Heseltinb. 
It's too muoh I 

Robin. 
Nonsense I Tomato ? 

M188 Heseltinb. 

Yes, please. [He serves her.'] Thank jrou 1 

[Then ne helps hvmself. 

Robin. 
I hope you won't find it too underdone. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Oh, no, thank you ; I prefer it underdone. 

Robin. 

How fortunate we both like our meat cooked 
the same way. [Robin oj'ers to p<ywr some 
charrvmgne into Miss Heseltine's glass.'] 
May I give you some champagne ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[In a f/urry^ not able to make v/p her rm/nd 
whether to accept champagne or not.] Oh — ^I 
don't know — ^no, I don't think so, thank you. 

Robin. 
Just a drop. [JBejinmrs it out. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Is it nice ? 
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KOBIN. 

\Fillmg his ovm glass.'] You know what it's 
like. 

Miss Heseltine. 
No, I don't. I never tasted it. 

EOBIN. 

[Surprised.] Never tasted champa^e ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
No. 

EOBIN. 

How's that ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

Quite a lot of people have never tasted 
champagne. 

EOBIN. 

Think of that, now. [Se takes a good long 
d/rimk. Miss Heseltine watches him with 
curiosity J then raises her ovm gla^ss to het^ lips^ 
frownvng as sJie takes a little sip. Robin 
watches her with an amused smile t%ll she takes 
the glass OAJoay from her lips.] Do you like it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Her frown relaxing slowly into a beaming 
senile.] Yes. 
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\Fr(mi here on %he hecomes m/uch more at 
home a/nd quite natv/ral a/nd easy m 
her m^anner. 

Robin. 

lEatingJ] I begin to feel better now. I 
was nearly d^td alter those children had gone 
home. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Also eating.] I'm not surprised. 

Robin. 

[Smdling.] I adore their jouth and their 
vigour ; the movements of their strong straight 




trymg 

Miss Heseltine. 
It's a change to be dining like this. 

Robin. 
Such a picnic. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I mean, it's a change from high tea. 

Robin. 

. [Smiling at her.] How different you look 
this evening I 
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Miss Heseltine. 

It's because I'm dressed up. Tou^ve always 
seen me in workaday. 

KOBIN. 

Your hair looks so pretty. I never noticed 
before that your hair was so pretty. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Pleased.^ My hair is my best f eatura 

Robin. 
Do you often go to parties ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

Oh, no — very seldom. I have such a limited 
circle of acquaintances in Famham. I don't 
get much chance of meeting people, for one 
uiing ; and, living alone, the way 1 do, I need 
to be cautious. It's very easy to find oneself 
swallowed up in the wrong set before one 
knows it. 

Robin. 

[ With deep mecmmg^ ihvnkmg of the CottreUs.l 
Very I I suppose you'll go to plenty of parties 
when you live in tondon. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I don't expect to. I've lived there before, 
you know. I find London much more dead 
and aUve than Famham. 
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Robin. 
[Amazed.] London dead and alive I 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. 

Robin. 
/left because it's so noisy. 

Miss Heseltine. 
You had your friends and your telephone. I 
only had a bed-sitting room. I scarcely ever 
went out with any one except my landladv, and 
not very often with her. We occasionally did 
a pit if we felt flush. 

Robin. 

[SympatheUcally.] Is that the kind of life 
you have to look forward to now ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Sillily.} Yes. 

Robin. 
You Ve lived by yourself a long time ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Ever since father married again. 

Robin. 

[Gloomily.'] When Pm married, I suppose 
there'll be jolly tennis parties and gaiety and 
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fwn every day of the week. \He looks at her.] 
I wonder what is to become of me and my work 
when you go ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Troubled.] I don't believe I could stay on. 

[She sits back. 

EOBIN. 

[Nervously.] No. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It wouldn't do. 

EOBIN. 

No. [Se lays his knife ami fork togetlver^ 
a/ad assumes a businesslike manner.] Have 
you finished ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

Yes, thank you. 

[She lays her knife and fork together. 

EOBIN. 

I don't think we need rinff the bell. Fll 
change the plates. [Sd rises to do so. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Risvag and speaking as if she were asking 
him a favour.] Let me. 
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Robin. 
Oh, no ; I'll do it. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
I should like to. Please sit down and let me 
— ^let me wait upon you. 

Robin. 
\HvmouTing her.] Very welL IHe sits. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Takmg his plate as she says, sndlmg.] " It 
was Sunday evening, and both the servants had 
gone to church ; so, as their custom was on these 
occasions, they waited on themselves." 

Robin. 
What's that ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
A quotation out of one of your books. 

Robin. 
Which one ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

It never had a name. You began it about 
four years ago, and tore it up after the second 
chapter. 

Robin. 
What a memory you have ! 
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Miss Heseltine. 

Yes, for some things. 

\yni%L6 this conversation is going on 
Miss Heseltine changes the dishes 
amdplMes. 

EOBIN. 

It doesn't seem right for me to be sitting 
here while you do the waiting. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It pleases me. 

EOBIN. 

I never thought of waiting at table being a 
pleasure. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Standing near hvm vyith a dish in her hands,"] 
It is^ if you know how to dream. 

EOBIN. 

[JVot comprehending — echoes,"] To dream ! 

Miss Heseltine. 

More than half a woman's life is made of 
dreams. She couldn't bear it otherwise. 

[She places the dish on the table. 

EOBIN. 

What's the good of a dream ? 
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Miss Heseltine. 

[ With snppreaaed exaltation,'] Sometimes it 
grows so vivid it almost seems to have come 
true. [She gi/ves a low-toned Utile laugh as she 
looks towa/ras her desk, Robin looks at her and 
follows the dvred/ion of her eyes,] That's iny 
desk that I work at—our sideboard is. [SKe 
goes to her desk, Robin watches her^ smiting. 
She ca/rries the dish of fruit a/nd Puoo plates to 
the table^ amd places them m front of aim,] I 
shall never be able to believe this really hap- 
pened afterwards. [She returns to her place as 
she sa/us.] I expect I shall be trjdng to remem- 
ber what story it was, where we dined together. 
Whenever you dictate a novel to me I always 
imagine that I'm the heroine. 

Robin. 

[Offering to refU her glass^ Let me give 
you some more champagne ? 

Miss Heseltinb. 

[Puttim/g her hamd over her glass,] No, thank 
you. [Ora/velA/.] They tell me it makes one 
chatter. 

Robin. 

Please chatter. I want to know more about 
you — [hjaridnm/g herfruif] what you think, what 
you feel, what you are like, what you do with 
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yourself when you are away from me. Though 
IVe known you so well for — how long is it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
\PromfpUy^ Five years last first of June. 

EOBIN. 

And how many hours in all that time have we 
spent alone in this room together ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

{JoyfuUyJ] So many we couldn't possibly 
count them up. 

EOBIN. 

And yet, after all that, I am only just be- 
ginning to get to know you. Why aid you 
never tell me about yourself ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
You never asked. 

EOBIN. 

I wonder why. 

Miss Heseltine. 
You were always working. 

EOBIN. 

[^After a moment^s reflection,'] What a lot of 
time one wastes attending to one^s work. [ They 
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?o on eatmg before Bobin 8ay8,'\ I suppose 
'm always thinking about myself and my own 
things. 

Miss Heseltine. 

\^Kmdly.'] That's only because you are a 
man. [Me la/ugha. She becomes a Utile con- 
fused.'] Though I'm sure I don't know why I 
should be talking as if I knew all about it. rve 
never known any man weU with the exception 
of you and father. 

EOBIN. 

Will you tell me about your father ? 

[Se takes a ciffarette-case/rom his pocket. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I'd rather not. I was very unhappy at home 
— and to-night I want to forget all painful 
things. I am weaving a wonderful memory for 
the lonely evenings to come. [Eobin sighs.'] 
You want a light for your cigarette. Wait 
there, I'll get you one. 

fMiss Heseltine goes to the ma/ntd- 
piece for a match^ which she strikes^ 
then aolds while he lights his cigarette. 
Robin offers her his dga/rette-ca^e. 

Robin. 
Will y(m have a cigarette ? 
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Miss Heseltike. 

\Primly.'\ Oh, no, thank you — ^I don't thmk 
I'll go as far as that. 

[She returns to her place at tJie table. 

EOBIN. 

\AfteT apamse^ How restful you are ! 

Miss Heseltine. 

Will you always think of me so ? I should 
like you to think of me, after I'm gone, a little 
differently from anybody else. 

Robin. 

I can promise you that. \E.e smokes in 
silence a moment hefore he says gloomily.'] It 
gets worse and worse the more I think of it 

Miss Heseltine. 
What does ? 

EOBIN. 

Your going away. I don't see how we shall 
ever get through when it comes to the last day 
— our last morning's work. It's so sad doing 
amythi/ng the last time if it's something one has 
done regularly every day for a long time. 

Miss Heseltiite. 

I remember when I left home— the last Sun- 
day evening we sang a hymn. We always sang 
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a hymn on Sunday evening — ^the same hymn. 
I was so sick of it. I used to have to play the 
tune. I thought I should be so glad never to 
have to do it any more ; but when it came to 
doing it the last time, I couldn't see the notes. 
I couldn't see the woixis, I couldn't see the 
others — I was crying so. 

EOBIN. 

I shan't know what has become of you. You 
might be unhappy or badly off, for all tiiat 
/ shall know. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I might write perhaps — now and again. 

EOBIN. 

[Sddly.'] Letters! Once a week, once a 
month, two or three times a year. I shall 
want to see you every day. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I shall want to see you, too. 

\_They look (xt each, other steadily for some 
time iefore he speaks, 

EOBIN. 

You look as you looked this afternoon. It's 
a wonderful look. I have never seen it in a 
woman's eyes before. \He jmlZa himadf to- 
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f ether ^ disgusted with hvmself.'] I'm ashamed— 
'm ashamed to have said that. 

[He rises from the table. 

Miss Hesbltine. 

[Also risen — very gently cmd kindly. '] Don't 
be ashamed. I'm glad you know 1 love you. 
[Robin tinms and hoks at her.] You've taken 
it so kindly, I feel as if a great load had been 
lifted oflf my heart. I've been set free — ^af ter 
vears of oppression. The pain it has been to 
keep my secret all to myself. like a child, I 
had no right to, I hugged it and hid it — fearful 
lest some one should discover it, and I should 
be disgraced. And now you — of all people — 
have found me out, and I'm not humiliated — 
I'm happy. Though I know that to-morrow is 
coming, to-night I can only feel — how good it 
is for me that you should know. 

Robin. 

[Slowly y quietl/^^ a/nd inwressvvely.'] It seems 
to me now as if I had always known. So si- 
lently and steadily your influence has ffrown, it 
possessed me unawares. [Speaking with sudden^ 
passionate energy^ I've made a dreadful 
blunder. I'm terrified of my future. I can't 
face it ! [Miss Heseltine sits on the settee. 
He moves about as he speaks rapidly and ex- 
citedly.} I was content the way we went on 
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till Henry and Isabella oame. It was seeinj^ 
them — their happiness, their affection, their 
kisses, and caresses. I determined to marry 
and be happy, as they are. I looked about me 
for a wife, thought of all the girls I knew — ^all 
except one. You were so near at hand, and 
I was looking out into the world. I was 
caught and carried away by the snares of the 
charm of youth. I only see you in my work- 
time — ^always quiet, always patient, always 
ready, and never exacting. I took all that as 
a matter of course — selfishly accepted it. How 
dull of me never to have thought — what won- 
derful qualities those in a woman ! [Spec 
Uke a lover ^ as he aits on the settee heside 
I have never seen you as you are to-night. 
[Miss Heseltine rises slowly and steps back 
from him,^ fascinated^ hut afraid. He goes on 
passionately.'] I ought to be holding my 
ton^e, stifling my heart as you did yours ; but 
to-night I can't any more than you can. I 
canH marry Maggie; it's not possible. She's 
dear, she's sweet, she's lovely ; but she's a 
child. She knows nothing, feels not^g, un- 
derstands nothing. She has no soul, and very 
little heart. If I marry Magffie, I shall be 
finished, destroyed, done for. And now — now 
that I hnow that I love you and that you love 
m^ ! \Helplessly.'\ What are we to do ? 

\They stand looTdng helplessly at each 
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otiver } then hy a mutual mstmct go 
towards each other ^ and fall into eoAih 
other* 8 arms. They remava some 
momjents locked vn a close embrace. 
The curtains over the wvndows are 
paHed. Louise is there. She hxis 
ti/me to stamd amd take in the situation 
before they discover her presence, 
Louise ad/ca/nces into the room,^ then 
moves stowl/y a/nd haughtil/y to the 
door^ observing the dinner-tahle as she 
passes it, Robin amd Miss Hesel- 
TINE watch her^ dumhfounded, Lou- 
ise goes out. Miss EfESELTiKE tu/ms 
amd looks at Robin, then coders her 
foAie with her hamds. 



THE CUETAIN COMES SLOWLY DOWN 



THE FOUETH ACT 

SCENE.— Robin's study again. It is ten o'clock 
in the morning on the day after the events 
of the last tvx> acts. BoBIN is seated at his 
writing-table^ his head on his hands. Enter 

Lady Cottbell. Bobin rises when she 
enters. 

Lady Cottbell. 

My husband has had a note from you asking 
him to oome and see you — so I came. 

Eobin. 

[ Worried.^^ Oh, but I want most particularly 
to see Si^ Micha/rd, That's why I asked him 
to call on rm instead of going to call on hvm 
because — well, you know what it's like at yowr 
house. There's no privacy. Dickie or Maggie 
or one of the others is apt to burst into tne 
room at any moment. I must see Sir Eichard 
undisturbed. It's most important. I think I'll 
run over and see him now — if you'll excuse me. 
{He picks v/p a newspaper ami thrusts it mto 
Lady Cottbell's hcrndsJ] There's the paper. 
I'll send Isabella to you to keep you company. 

\JExit Robin, quickly. 

157 
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Lady Cottrell. 

[Looking after EoBiN m stt/rpriseJ] Odd I 
[Isabella enters followed by Henry. 

Isabella. 

[Speaking as aJie enters.^ Good-morning, 
Lady Cottrell. 

Lady Cottrell. 

[Nods unceremoniously to them hoik without 
rising or offervng to shake Jio/ndsJ] Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning. What's the matter ? 

Isabella. 
Nothing. 

Henry. 
Why? 

Lady Cottrell. 

[To Henry.] I thought from your brother's 
strange manner that something must have hap- 
pened since I saw you yesterday. 

Henry. 
[Looking at Isabella.] Not that I know of. 

Isabella. 
Nothing unusual. 

Henry. 
We dined at the Hendersons' last evening. 
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Lady OoTTBBLL. 
Nothing else ? 

ISABBLLA. 

\Lookmg at Henbt.] No. 

Henby. 

Miss Parker had a headache and left the 
party early. When we got home she had gone 
to bed; so we went to bed, too — and — that's 
about alL We ^t up and had breakfast as 
usual this morning. ^ 

Lady Cottbell. 
Nothing of any irnportcmce. 

Isabella. 

[Seriotc8h/.] Baby was rather fretful in the 
night. 

Lady Cottbell. 

[Contemptuotcaly.] You won't call that im- 
portant when you've got fourteen. 

[Miter Louise. She enters quickly j and 
vnth such an air of ha/omg somethi/ng 
important to tell that she attracts all 
their attention. They watch her as she 
closes the door and comes do%on am<mg 
th&nii'> 
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Louise. 

I waited till Mr. Worthington went out. 
There is something I think you all ought to 
know. Sit down. 

\Sh6 ptcshes Isabella into a chair and 
wa/ves the others to their Beats. 



Lady Cottbell. 

I knew there was something. 

{They watch Louise expecUmOy. 

Louise. 

Last night, when I left the Hendersons' \to 
Lady Cottbell] I came away before the 
others. I had a headache. [To Isabella.} 
You remember. [Addressing them allJ] I 
slipped away without a word, not wishing to 
make a fuss. I got my cloak and when I came 
out at their front door I was fortunate enough 
to find a cab. [To Isabella.] The one that 
brought that man who came after dinner. 
[Adaressvng them aU,'] I told the cabman to 
drive me to this gate, where I got out. [To 
Lady Cottbell.} It was such a fine moon- 
light night I thought I should like to walk 
up the drive. When I got near the house I 
heard sounds of revelry— [«A^ looks round from 
one to the other exped/mg to make a great effect i 
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they watch her with unmoved faces dv/rmg 
the whole of her recital] issuing from this 
window — sounds of revelry. [xS/i^ looks roimd 
at them all again.] I naturally thought 
it rather strange, so I stopped outside 
the window and listened. I thought it might 
be the servants takinff advantage of our 
absence. Not at alL 1 distinctly heard two 
voices — Air. Worthington's and a woman*s. 
[She looks from one to the other as before 
esopecting to mxike am, effect — they all rru/oe for- 
wa/rd slightly,] I was just ffoing to pass on 
when a little gust of wind blew the curtains 
apart. There was nothing for me to do then 
but to walk into the room. I hardlv like to 
tell you what I saw — but I miist. It's a duty. 
The table was all in disorder as if two people 
had been feasting together. I remember no- 
ticing a champagne bottle — empty. The next 
thing I saw was — Miss Heseltine — the type- 
writer — in an evening dress. She was in Mr. 
Worthington's arms. They were kissing each 
other. 

\_She looks round at them all triumr 
pha/rvO/y eaypecting to make a sensation. 
She appa/renUy rrbdkes no effect of amy 
kind. They sit still gra/oelyfor some 
momsnts before Lady Cottbell 
speaks. 
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Lady Cottbell. 

[ With perfect compo8ureJ\ I don't believe a 
word of it. 

Isabella. 
Nor do I. 

Henry. 
Nor I. 

Louise. 

[Annoyed at the reception of Jier story,"] But 
I saw it. 

Lady Cottbell. 

Dreamt it ! Eobin and his typist — I no more 
believe it than if you'd told me you'd caught 
Captain Worthington there kissing me. 

Isabella. 

[In dismay at the thought of such a thing.'] 
Oh! 

Louise. 

If you don't believe me^ ask the servants. 
They can tell you whether Miss Heseltine dined 
here or not. 

Lady Cottbell. 

Why shouldn't Miss Heseltine dine here? 
[To Henby.] Do you see any reason why she 
shouldn't? 
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BJENBT. 

Kg reason on earth. 

Lady Oottbbll. 

[To Louise.] We none of us see any reason 
against it. 

Isabella. 
They probably had some business to discuss. 

Louise. 
They were drinking champagne. 

Henry. 
Why shouldn't they drink champagne ? 

Isabella. 
We drank it ourselves at the Hendersons'. 

Lady Cottrell. 

[To Henry cmd Isabella.] She seems to 
think it's immoral to drink champagne. 

Louise. 
The woman was decoUete. 

Lady Cottrell. 

[To Louise.] Is it the fashion where you 
come from to dme high neck ? 

Louise. 
Ohl 
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Isabella. 

\To Ladt Oottkbll.] I think Louise has 
gonemaxL 

Henby. 

{To Lady Cottrell/o/i the other side.] Try- 
ing to find a queer meaning to a most ordinary 
proceeding, it's monstrous ! 

Isabella. 
Disgusting! 

Lady Oottbell. 
Foul! 

Henry. 

If he mayn't dine quietly with his secretary. 

Isabella. 
It may be indiscreet. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Don't be so provincial, Mrs. Worthington. 
It isn't at all indiscreet. It might be for some 
people if they were that kind of person, but a 
serious man of hds age dining alone with his 
typist to talk about his business, dressed in suit- 
able clothes and drinking what I often drink 
myself, — I can't see any thmg in it at alL 

Louise. 

They were clasped together in a wild em- 
brace. 
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Ladt Oottbbll. 
That I refuse to believe. 

Henby. 
So do I, absolutely. 

Isabella. 

And so do L 

Louise. 

Can't you see what it all means ? We were 
all to have dined at the Hendersons' last even- 
ing — we three — and Mr. Worthington. At the 
last moment Mr. Worthington backs out — says 
he wishes to dine alone. We are packed oflf. 
In our absence comes this woman, i^ot a word 
to any of us to say she is expected. I arrive 
home early and find them in tnis most compro- 
mising position. And it's not only what took 
Elace last evening. Think of the hours and 
ours a day they spend shut up in this room 
together. 

Henby. 

Workmg. 

Louise. 

[Sha/rply to him.'] How do we know what 
goes on ? 

[Henby cmd Isabella eoodmrn to- 
gether. 
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Hbnby. 
What d'you mean ? 

ISABBLLA. 

Louise! 

Louise. 

[Ignoring their eooclamationSj turns to Lady 
OoTTRELL.] You surelv won't let your daugh- 
ter be engaged to a man while he is carrymg 
on an inti^e with another woman. 

Isabella. 
[Indigncmtly.'] Louise 1 

Henry. 

[At the same time that Isabella excladms.'] 

K€«dly, Miss Parker, I 

[All except Lady Cottkell talk at once. 

Lady Cottrell. 

[With a/uthorityJ] Leave her to me. [She 
addresses Louise oahrdy hut witheringly.] We 
decline to believe one word of yoii/r unsupported 
testimony against our friends. You have told 
us what IS untrue. We know Mr. Worthington. 
He is a man of exceedingly high character. 
As for Miss Heseltine, I cannot say that I know 
her — but I have observed her. She satisfies 
me. I am convinced that she is a most respect- 
able young woman. 
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Louise. 

How can you tell by observing a woman 
whetJier she is respeotable or not ? 

Lady Oottbell. 
I can mif the diflference. 

Louise. 
[To Isabella.] Surely you see 

Isabella. 

Hush, Louise. I'm ashamed of you — trying 
to make a scandal out of nothing. 

Louise. 

[Excitedly.'] But it's truej I tell vou — ^it's 
true. They'll deny it, of course, and there's no 
one to support my word, but it's true, it's true, 
it's true ! 

Henby. 

[IndigTumily.'] You've said enough and a 
great deal more than enough. I take it upon 
myself in my brother's absence to tell you to 
leave the house. 

Louise. 

Oh! 

Henby. 

How you can do such a thing as this — after 
accepting Kobin's hospitality — 1 can't trust my- 
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self to say what I think of your conduct You 
will please leave the house at once. 

Louise. 

Do you think I would consent to remain one 
moment longer in such a house aB ihiaf 

Isabella. 
Louise! 

Louise. 

\Add/res8mg Isabella.] If you can't see 
what's perfectly plain to any intelligent person 
— that's your lookout. 

Lady Cottbell. 
Hush! 

Louise. 

It shall never be said of me that I condoned 
immorality. I leave for Leamington immedi- 
ately — ^immediately. 

[Exit Louise. Tliey watch Ker go out^ 
amd then look dt each other in amase- 
ment. 

Lady Cottbell. 

What is she thinking of to come to us with 
such a story ? What is lier motive ? 

Isabella. 
/know well enough what her motive is. 
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Lady Oottrbll. 



Tell US. 



Isabella. 

Something tnust have happened last ni^ht. 
He probably repulsed her, and this is ner 
revenge. 

Hbnby. 
I see. 

Lady Cottbell. 
/don't. 

Henry. 

\To Isabella.] I suppose we had better 
tell Lady Cottrell everytmng. 

Isabella. 

\In a whisper to Henry.] I don't want her 
to know why I invited Louise here. 

Henry. 

[7b Isabella.] No. [He goes totoards Lady 
Cottrell.] I am sorry to have to tell you, 
Lady Cottrell, that Miss Parker has been doing 
her best all the time she has been here to get 
Bobin away from Maggie. 

Lady Cottrell. 
[Iny[>ressed cmd concemedJ] Indeed I 
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Isabella. 

Pve had the most dreadful time with her. I 
haven't known what to do. Last evening she 
actually told me she had had the most wonder- 
ful talk with him, and that he had as good as 
admitted to her that he didn't want to marry 
Magffie. Of course, I knew it wasn't true; 
but fancy her saymg such a thing. And, later 
on, when Eobin backed out of going to the 
Hendersons', she wanted me to let her stay be- 
hind with him. But I wouldn't hea/r of it. I 
made her come to the Hendersons' with us. 

Lady Cottrell. 

She seems to have found no difficulty in out- 
witting you when she got there. 

Isabella. 

I couldn't keep my eye on her all the time. 
She got out when I wasn't looking. Then I 
suppose she hurried home, thinking she would 
find Eobin by himself, and would practice her 
wiles upon him. But, of course, she found him 
with Miss Heseltine. Then I should think that 
he either repulsed her ; or, disappointed at not 
finding him alone, she became so enraged she 
worked herself into the state of mind in 
which a woman can make herself believe any- 
thing. 
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Lady Oottbell. 

I suppose she'll go and spread this nasty 
story. 

Isabella. 

I shouldn't wonder. 

[Enter RoBiN. He halts <md looks ^ at 
them. He is serUyus a/nd worried. 
Lady Cottrell, Henry, amd Isa- 
bella watch him in silence for a mo- 
m£nt. 

Lady Cottrell. 

[To Henry and Isabella.] I think we'd 
better tell him, don't you f [They aU look at 
Robin. Robin looks from one to the other for 
a/n explanaUon. Lady Cottrell stiU ad- 
dresses Henry amd Isabella.] What do you 
think ? Shall we teU him or not ? [Henry 
goes slowly to Robin, lays his hand kimMy on 
his shoulder for a moment^ then walks a/way, 
Robin watches Henry, wondervng^ then tarns 
to Lady Cottrell amd Isabella for am, ex- 
plamition.'] Perhaps we had better not tell 
him after all. 

Isabella. 

I think we shall ha/oe to tell him. 

Henry. 

I think so, too. It appears^ Robm, that last 
evening 
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Isabella. 
I can't think how she could. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Miss Parker says that Miss Heseltine is your 
mistress. 

PElOBiN is 80 taken aback amd distressed 
he ca/rCt speak for a momervt^ hut looks 
Tovmd helplessly at the others, 

Henby. 
[SympatJieticaHy.'] We don't believe it 

Isabella. 
We told her so. 

KOBIN. 

Of course it's not true. [He sits at his desk. 
They watch hi/ra a/nxiously. After a moment lie 
looks vp.'\ You'd better tell me what else she 
said. 

Henry. 

She said that you dined here last evening 
alone with Miss Heseltine. 

BOBIN. 

That's true. 

Henry. 
And that you were drinking champagne. 
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Robin. 
That's true. 

Henby. 
She also said that you — that she saw you 



{He hesitates^ not quite knovyl/ng how to 
express himself. 

Lady Cottbell. 

Embracing. 

Robin. 

\After apause.'] I want to marry Miss Hes- 
eltme. [They aU look at Robin, then at each 
other J mute with sfwrprise. RoBiN addresses 
Lady Cotteell.J That's what I went to tell 
Sir Richard. I didn't see him. He'd gone out 
— so I may as well tell you. I — I find I've 
made a mistake, and I don't care for Maggie as 
much as I thought I did ; so the only honourable 
thing for me to do now is to breaJc oflf my en- 
gagement. 

Henby. 

[Dismayed^ then slowly percei/ving what he 
i/magviies to he the truthA Bravo I [They cdl 
look at Henry in surjyrtse."] I call that mag- 
nifioent. [To Robin.] To sacrifice yourself 
in order to save Miss Heseltine's reputation. 
It's noble. 

Robin. 

[Bewildered.'] But 
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Isabella. 
[Srmlmg a/t Eobin.] It's just like you, Bobin. 

EOBIN. 

But 

Lady Cottrell. 

[Bea/ming v/pon him.'] Most chivalrous ! 

EOBIN. 

[To Lady Cottrell.] Bu' 

Lady Cottrell. 

[Holdmg v/p Tier hcmd to silence Robin as she 
says.] But don't forget that one may carry 
chivalry too far and become quixotic. 

Robin. 

You don't understand. I love Miss Hesel- 
tine. [They aU laugh hearUly. 

Lady Cottrell. 

My dear, good nian — what is the use of try- 
ing to bluff vs f 

Robin. 

[Comrng towa/rds Lady Cottrell as lie 
speaks.] I'm very much in earnest, Lady Cot- 
trell. I realize what a very serious matter it is 
to break oflf an engagement, and I don't for one 
moment want to underestimate my responsibili- 
ties — but surely it is better to recognize my mis- 
take now instead of later on. 
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Lady Cottrell. 

[Pireparing to he indignantJ] To hear you 
talk one would suppose — oh — [remembering he 
is Huffing J as she thinks] but of course you don't 
mean it. [She smiles and pats him, on the arm. 

KOBIN. 

Can't you all see that this is quite a likely 
thing to happen? It's most unfortunate. I 
am much to blame — but it's not the first time 
that a man has got engaged and then found out 
that he loved some one dse. 

Isabella. 

[SweemA/.l Eobin, dear — if it were really 
true that you love Miss Heseltine — you'd have 
thought of it before now. 

EOBIN. 

That's the funny thing about it. I have 
known her for five years, and I never discov- 
ered I was in love with her till last evening. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Most unconvincing ! 

[Lady Cottrell amd Isabella laugh, 

Robin. 

[Distractedly.'] Can't I make them under- 
stand? [To Henry.] You^ Henry. You 
know when I mewn a thing 
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Henby. 

[Calrnly and kindly and rather pom{poudy\ 
I believe you would make this sacrifice^ but I 
shall not let you. 

KOBIN. 

{Taken aha^ik hy Henry's superior aUittide.'] 
Oh — ^indeed ! [iJerisively.] You won't let me. 
We'll see about that. 

Henry. 

It's totally unnecessary. Take the advice of 
a man of the world ; I'm younger than you, I 
know — but you see— after all — ^you are only a 

writer • [Robin ^urns to him quickly as 

if to retort^ I don't mean to be offensive 

Robin. 

I'm sure you don't, Henry ; but if I did hap- 
pen to want the advice of a man of the world 
— I should never think of going to a thick- 
headed soldier. 

Isabella. 

[IndignanUy when Henry is called a thick- 
headed soldier.'] Oh 1 

Henry. 

[Coming to Isabella and speaking indvl- 
gentlA/ of Robin.] Never mind, dear. The 
poor old fellow is so upset. 
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Lady Cottbell. 

{ReoMuring Hekby a/nd Isabella.] He'll 
come to his senses directly. 

Heney. 

I hope so. The trouble with him is — he 
doesn't know life. He lives in a world of lus 
own — a world of romantic books where they 
indulge in these heroic sacrifices. 

Isabella. 

\To BoBiN.] You see, Kobin ; even if Louise 
did go and spread this story, nobody would be 
likely to beheve her, so it wouldn't do Miss 
Heseltine much harm. 

Henby. 

We shall aU do what we can to protect Miss 
Heseltine. 

Lady Cottbell. 

/ will hefriend the girl. I will go to her 
now. 

Robin. 
[^Coming quicMy towardsLADY CoTTBELL.] 
No. [Rises. 

Lady Cottbell. 

Where does she live ? 

Bobin. 
I shan't tell you. 
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Lady Cottbell. 
Maggie knows. 

KOBIN. 

Lady Cottrell ! I canH let you go to Miss 
Heseltine. You'll talk her round. Sne'd pack 
up her little box and go away without a word. 

Lady Cottrell. 

But I'm going to ask her to stay. To let 
every one see that there isn't a word of truth 
in Miss Parker's story— I shall ask Miss Hesel- 
tine as a personal favour to me — to remain here 
after your marriage. 

KOBIN. 

Impossible. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Not at all. Maffgie is a sensible girl. She 
knows that every literary man is closeted for 
hours daily with a typist. She won't be jealous 
of Miss Heseltine. I'll soon put everything all 
right. You shall have them both. 

[Exit Lady Cottrell. 

KOBIN. 

[Deaperately.'] I don't want Maggie. 

Henry. 
Why? 
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BOBIK. 

She's too young. 

Isabella. 
Three weeks ago you were all for youth. 

BOBIN. 

I know I was, but I've had enough of it. 
Maggie is just as sweet and pretty as she was 
three weeks ago, but now that I've §ot to 
know her better — I can't see anything in her 
at alL 

[Henry amd Isabella hoth look eay 
tremdy shocked. 

Isabella. 
If he really feels that way about her. 

Henry. 

[Smiles redsswrmgly at Isabella.] He 
doesn't. I know exactly how he feels. [He 
approaches Robin anid says kindly.'] You have 

fot what we call in my regiment " Bridegroom's 
'unk." We all get it as the weddingSay ap- 
proaches. I'd have given anything to set out 
of marrying Isabella when it came to tne last 
week. 

Isabella. 

[Indignam,tiy.'\ Oh — oh 1 

[She hursts into tears and hurries towards 
the window. 



J 
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Henry. 

[ Very much distressed^ foUows Isabella.] 
Isabella I Listen 1 I only meant 

Isabella. 

[ WwUmg as she goes ouf] You don't love 
me. [Exit Isabella. 

Henry. 
Isabella I [Exit Henry. 

Robin. 
Idiots ! 

[Enter Miss Heseltine. She is with- 
out her hat. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Patmng on the threshold.'] 1 didn't know 
whether to come as usual this morning or not. 

Robin. 

I'm so glad you came. Now at last we can 
talk sense. Shut the door, please. [Miss Hes- 
eltine shuts the door akd meets him."] She 
told. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I knew she would. 

Robin. 
They won't believe her. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Who won't ? 

KOBIN. 

Lady Cottrell and Henry and Isabella. They 
won't oelieve me either when I say that I want 
to break my engagement and marry you. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Has Maggie been told ? 

KOBIN. 

Not yet. She won't believe it when she ia^ 
and even if she does^ they'll all be at her, telling 
her I don't mean what I say and urffe her not 
to let me oflf. I don't know what to do. They 
won't any of them believe anything. It would 
be awfully funny if it wasn't us, 

\He jxzces wp cmd down. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I never thought of them taking it this way. 
It simplifies it for us very much. 

Robin. 
[Ifot corwpreJienddng,'] Simplifies it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

If they none of them believe there's been 
anything between us. 
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KOBIN. 

It leaves me more than ever engaged to 

^ Miss Heseltit^b. 

I don't want to make trouble. 

Robin. 

\Anxi(mdyI\ Oh, I say, you don't feel dif- 
ferently about me this morning, do you ? 

\& holds her hand. 

Miss Heseltike. 

[It is evident that she loves him Tfvore ihcm 
eoerJ] After what you said to me last ni^ht ? 
No. [ With determination.] But I don't think 
it right or reasonable that I should come be- 
tween you and not only Maggie, but your 
family and friends. 

Robin. 
[Grimly.'] I've got you all against me now. 

Miss Heseltine. 

What could I bring you for all that you 
would lose ? I've got no arts to hold you with, 
nor beauty. I coiSd only love you and work 
for you. That isn't always enough. 

Robin. 

There's every reason why you and I should 
marry. Let alone the ^reat reason. Leaving 
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love out of the question it's the only sensible 
thing to do. We suit each other. We have 
mutual interests and ideas. The same things 
make us laugh. Besides which, we've got ac- 
customed. 1 feel no strangeness in your com- 
pany, none of that wearisome effort to be a kind 
of person that I'm nothing like. With you I 
could live my Ufe, I could do my work, I 
could be myself. Whereas with Maggie — poor 
Magffie! It isn't her fault she's so tiresome. 
It's the fault of her youth. 

Miss Heseltine. 

{Trtmbled^ I can't but remember that it 
was / who sounded her for you — here in this 
room — three weeks ago to-day. 

KOBIN. 

I don't think she cares for me much. I don't 
think it's in her to care for any one much. 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's what we wcmt to think. 

EOBIN. 

[ With deUirrnmaUonJ] If I were to marry 
Maggie now, I should do her a very great 
wrong. [Miss Heseltine shakes her nead.] 
Oh, yes I should. If I take her away from the 
home where she's happy, playing with her 
brothers and her friends, brmg her here and 
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don't love her — can't love her—it would be 
cruel. I must tell her everything. I'll go and 
see her now at once. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Anxiously.'] You will tell her, I suppose, 
and then let her choose. 

EOBIN. 

[Pcmsing.'l Choose ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Choose whether she will give you up or not. 

EOBIN. 

Suppose she chooses not to ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[Simply.'] You would have done the right 
thing. 

KOBIN. 

[Dovhtfully.] Yes. [After a momerifs re- 
flection.] But I should still be saddled with 
Maggie. I ccmH pass the rest of my days with 
a youn^ woman who has no idea of life beyond 
extracting the utmost merriment out of each 
moment. I shall tell her just as kindly and as 
gently as I can, but [Enter Maggie. 

Maggie. 
Good-morning. 
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BOBIK. 

Oood-morning, Maggie. 

Maggib. 
I thought perhaps you'd be by yourself. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Am I in the way ? 

Robin. 

\To Maggie.] Do you want to see me 
alone? 

Maggie. 

What I reaUy wanted was to see her first 
and you after. 

Robin. 
Shall I leave you here with Miss Heseltine ? 

Maggie. 

Let me think. \She considers a momervt while 
they watch her.'] No ; on sec5ond thoughts, I'll 
take you both together. I think I should feel 
more courageous. And I shall only have to go 
over the ground twice if I don't. [To Miss 
Heseltine.] Tou are in the secret because, if 
you remember, you sounded me about him. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I haven't forgotten. 

Maggie. 

[Addressing them hothJ] Would you mind 
seating yourselves? [Maggie watches them 
seat themselves f/rst then she speaks very a/miahly^ 
addressing EoBiN.] I don't think you are 
suited to me. I like you very much, x ou are 
every bit as nice as you were three weeks ago, 
but now that I've got to know you better, I 
find that you depress me. [Robin amd Miss 
Heseltine look at each other t/ryina very hard 
not to smUeJi When you play with us, for in- 
stance, I always feel you are trying to be 
another kind of person from the one you really 
are, and that you aren't thoroughly enjoying 
yourself, and then / can't enjoy myself either. 
It isn't your fault. It's the fault of your age. 
I don't mean to say you are old^ but you are 
not quite this generation, are you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

[ProtestingJ] Oh ! 

[Robin and Maggie look towards Miss 
Heseltine. 

Robin. 

[Smdling at Miss Heseltine as he says."] 
There are always ^o points of view. 
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Maggie. 

[ To Miss Hbseltine.] It's no use hdy^ say- 
ing it or he won't catch my meaning. 

• 

BOBIN. 

I catch yonr meaning all right. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[To heraelf in cm undertoneJ] He is this 
generation. 

Maggie. 

[To EoBiN.] It was yesterday it was borne 
in upon me so powerfully the immense differ- 
ence in our ages. You mustn't think I haven't 
thought about this very seriously. I sat up 
quite late last night, talking it all over with 
Bertha. We came to the conclusion that it 
isn't fair to ask a ^1 of my age to marry a 
man who has had his day. 

Miss Heseltine. 

[/^>rinffinff up cmd saying imMgntmO/y to 
Maggie.] Oh, no! 

Maggie. 

[To Miss Heseltine.] See here! Tou 
were asked to stay in the room to give me 
your moral support 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I know I was — but when I hear you talk like 
that about him — even a secretary has her 

feelings. 

Maggie. 

[^Kindly to Miss Heseltine.] I mean to 
say — he has lived and I haven't. The world 
isn't all new and exciting to him the way it is 
to me. I want parties and people all the time. 
He's had all that and wants to settle down. 
There's the difference between us. 

KOBIN. 

You've hit the nail on the head, Maggie. 

Maggie. 
iGoing to Kobin.] There's something else I 
must tell you — something you may not like. 

EOBIN. 

[Smiling hopefully.'] You've fallen in love 
with a boy of your own age. 

Maggie. 

Oh, no. 

Miss Heseltine. 
A man of your own age. 

Maggie. 
Nothing of that sort. It's this. There used 
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to be some notion that it wasn't iiononrable for 
a girl to break off her engagement miless the 
man were willing to set her free. 

Robin. 

[Pretending to Maggie to he seriotisly im- 
presaed.l Indeed. 

Maggie. 
People don't hold that notion now. 

M18S Heseltine. 
You don't say so ! 

Maggie. 

[To Robin.] I thought you might be old- 
fashioned and want to hold me to my promise. 

Robin. 

[Airily.'] Oh, dear me, no — ^you'll find me 
quite up-to-date on that point. 

Maggie. 

[Looking at Robin with admiration.'] I 
must say you are taJdng it splendidly. 

Robin. 

[Tryirig to speak gravely.] I am doing my 
best to disguise my feelings. 

[Miter Louise. Sne wea/rs the travelling 
clothes in which she arrived in the first 
actj and seems rather hysterical. 
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Louise. 

\CTyingI\ Fm not one to make trouble, but 
I think you ou^ht to know that I am being 
turned out of the house for telling the truth. 
[Addressing Eobin.] I owe it to myself to 
justify myself before the girl you are engaged 
to. [Looking at Maggie.] Last night 

Robin. 

[Interrupting her.'] No, Miss Parker, no. I 
can't allow tliat. Besides, Miss C!ottrell and 
I are no longer engaged. 

Louise. 
[OreaiJ/y surprised.] What ? 

Robin. 
She has broken it off. 

Louise. 
Good gracious 1 

Maggie. 

[Going to Robin, says kindly.'] I do hope 
you'll be able to find some one to console your- 
self with — [vrith a meoming look a/nd smile 
towa/rdslxyjji^^ some older person; some one 
who wants to get married as much as you do. 
[ WJmpering.] We've all noticed how fond she 
is of you. [She goes to Miss Heseltinb cmd 
takes her hy the arm.] Come, let us leave them 
together. 
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Miss Heseltin^e. 
Ko. 

[Louise glideB slowly towards Bobin 
with her most seductive smile. He 
steps hack a step or two^ very much 
ermarrdssed^ as she approaches. Enter 
Isabella and Heney. 

Isabella. 
[Spedkvng as she enters,"] Louise 1 

Louise. 
[Annoyed at being interrupted^ says irri- 
tably.'] What is it? 

Isabella. 
Your cab is here. 

Louise. 

You may send it away again. 

[Smiling and unfastenin/g her coat as 
if she were govng to stay. 

Maggie. 

[To KoBiN.] I'm sure you'll be happy to- 
gether. I must be oflf home to tell mother 
what I've done. [Exit Maggie. 

EOBIN. 

[Bracing himself.] Miss Parker. 

Louise. 
[Smiling up at him.] Louise. 



J 
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EOBIN. 

The next time you tell the truth please tell 
the whole of it, and add that Miss Heseltine 
and I are going to be married. \To Miss Hes- | 

ELTiNE.] I suppose we are going to get mar- 
ried, aren't we ? \Taking her hands. 

Miss Heseltine. 

Yes, please. 

Louise. 

[Hismg mc^esUcdlh cmd giving her hand to 
EoBiN.] Good-bye, Mr. Worthington. 

EOBIN. 

Good-bye, Miss Parker. It has been such a 
pleasure having you here. 

Louise. 

Stop the cab ! 

[Heney and Isabella holt out of the 
door, Louise stalka out majesticaWy. 
Miss Heseltine dta down at Jier 
desk and begins writmg on the type- 
writer. EoBiN comes hehimdher^ gently 
draws her ha/nds from the machiney 
a/nd embraces her. ' 
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